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—_——~@——— 
“OUT OF THE EAST.” * 

Mr. LAFCADIO HEARN is in love, and Japan is his mistress. 
He does not write, at least he does not publish, sonnets to 
her; but his “reveries and studies” ahout her, contained in 
the volume before us, though written in prose, have much of 
the charm of true poetry. He is possessed by a genuine 
passion, for he loves everything about Japan,—her scenery, 
her atmosphere, her past; her eagerness to learn from the 
West, her readiness, as soon as she has learned what in her 
opinion is enough, to throw over her teachers; her people of 
almost every type; her art, of course, intensely ; and, we are 
inclined to say, both her religions. The defects of vision 
commonly attributed to love are not wanting in Mr. Hearn’s 
case. He hardly notices faults on which unimpassioned, but 
undoubtedly friendly, observers have felt obliged to dwell. 
It does not strike him that the stories of Japanese life told in 
one “study,” are not always in perfect harmony with the 
theories of that life expounded in another. On the other 
hand, his passion makes his vision, where merits are con- 
cerned, very keen and searching, and qualifies him to help his 
readers to a deeper, even if less well-balanced, understunding 
than they might otherwise obtain of the subject of his 
reveries. 

In selecting illustrations for these remarks, the real 
embarrassment of the reviewer arises from the large pro- 
portion of very attractive material presented by Mr. Hearn’s 
book. He excels alike in dreamy description and in pathetic 
narrative. As an example of the former, take this passage 
from the chapter entitled “The Dream of a Summer Day” :— 

“Mile after mile I rolled along that shore, looking into the 
infinite light. All was steeped in blue—a marvellous blue, like 
that which comes and goes in the heart of a great shell. Glowing 
blue sea met hollow blue sky in a brightness of electric fusion ; 
and vast blue apparitions—the mountains of Higo—angled up 
through the blaze like masses of amethyst. What a blue 
transparency! The universal colour was broken only by the 
dazzling white of a few high summer clouds, motionlessly curled 
above one phantom peak in the offing. They threw down upon 
the water snowy tremulous lights. Midges of ships creeping far 
away seemed to pull long threads after them—the only sharp 
lines in all that hazy glory. But what divine clouds! White 
purified spirits of clouds, resting on their way to the beatitude of 
Nirvana? Or perhaps the mists escaped from Urashima’s box a 
thousand years ago ?” 

We have not space to elucidate this closing allusion by 
printing—and it would be brutal to summarise—Mr. Hearn’s 
delightful account of the circumstances under which “the 
mists escaped from Urashima’s box a thousand years 
ago.” But it will be agreed that the sentences we have 
quoted furnish a singularly effective piece of poetic “im- 
pressionism.” Personally, we are not prepared easily to 
admit that clouds can ever throw down “light” upon any- 
thing. But Mr. Hearn’s words are evidently chosen with 
great care, and in a later chapter he comments so severely 
on the absurdity of the Western view that the element of 
shadow is essential to true art, that we are reluctant to 
raise a cavil in connection with a subject on which it is 
plain that our author feels deeply. The main drift of his 
book, however, is to bring into view not so much the glories 
of Japanese sunlight or the charms of animate and inanimate 
Nature on which it falls, as the prevalence, at any rate in 
extensive sections of Japanese society, of modes of thought 
and standards of conduct which, though often widely apart 
from our own, demand the respect of every candid English- 
man. And certainly in this endeavour he meets with a large 
measure of success. His account of the essays written and 
the questions asked by the members of his class in English 
language and literature at the Government College, or Higher 
Middle School, of Kyiishi, discloses not only what must be 
regarded as a very good development of general intelligence 
among those young men, but a moral tone which in many 
respects is quite as high, though with interesting differences 





* (1.) Out of the East : Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn, 
London: Osgood, Mcllvaine, and Co.——(2.) Rambles in Japan. By H. B 


Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S,, Canon of Durham, Illustrated by Edward { 


Whymper, London; Religious Tract Society, 


in point of view, as would be expected among English boys 


or young men in the upper forms of our great public schools 
or at the Universities. Of course, what boys or young men 
write for or say to their masters and tutors cannot by any 
means always be taken as sure evidence of their inner feelings 
or of the character of their daily life. But, so far as one can 
judge, Mr. Hearn’s pupils appear to have given him their 
confidence, and what he tells us of them may therefore 
reasonably be taken without much discount. It certainly 
illustrates an attractive simplicity of character and thought, 
not untouched by poetic imagination, together with a high 
development of family affection and strong sense of family 
duty, and also a remarkably high level of patriotic feeling. 
This spirit is apparently inherited from the old military class 
of the island of Kyushi, and it is not surprising to hear that 
rich men at a distance are keen to give their sons the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the Kyishi “tone.” Towards the close 
of his book Mr. Hearn gives an extremely interesting account 
of a farewell visit paid him in the autumn of 1894 by an old 
pupil who had entered the army after leaving college, and 
had been placed, at his own request, in one of the divisions 
ordered for service in Corea :— 

“* And now I am so glad,’ he exclaimed, his face radiant with 

a soldier’s joy; ‘we go to-morrow.’ Then he blushed again, as 
if ashamed of having uttered his frank delight. I thought of 
Carlyle’s deep saying, that never pleasures, but only suffering 
and death are the lures that draw true hearts. I thought also— 
what I could not say to any Japanese—that the joy in the lad’s 
eyes was like nothing I had ever seen before, except the caress in 
the eyes of a lover on the morning of his bridal.” 
A beautiful thought, the reader will agree; but why could it 
not be uttered toa Japanese? A good deal will be found on 
this subject in Mr. Hearn’s book, and, as we have indicated, we 
do not think it all holds together. His class of students, we 
learn, professed to think it “ very, very strange” that there 
should be so much in English novels about love and marrying ; 
and then he tell us that— 

“Any social system of which filial piety is not the moral 
cement; any social system in which children leave their parents 
in order to establish families of their own; any social system in 
which it is considered not only natural but right to love wife and 
child more than the authors of one’s being; any social system in 
which marriage can be decided independently of the will of the 
parents by the mutual inclination of the young people themselves 
a arena appears, to the Japanese student of necessity, a state of life 
scarcely better than that of the birds of the air and the beasts of 
the field, or at best a sort of moral chaos.” 

Now of course it is known here that in Japan, as in other 
Oriental countries, it is a rule for marriages to be family 
arrangements, as regards which it is expected that the young 
persons will conform to the wishes of their respective parents. 
But that that expectation is so generally fulfilled as to 
render the modes of thought and sentiment current in the 
West on the subject of honourable love between the sexes, 
foreign to the well-conducted youth of Japan, is what we 
must respectfully decline to believe. We should have done 
so on the strength of such books as Mr. Mitford’s Tales of 
Old Japan, and of references in Mrs. Bird’s excellent book 
on her travels in that country to the frequent occurrence of 
joint suicides of lovers. But we do so with still greater con- 
fidence in view of a pathetic story, charmingly told by Mr. 
Hearn, in thisvery volume, under the title of ‘“‘ The Red Bridal.” 
There we have the case of a young couple who had grown 
up together from school-days, and were deeply in love with 
one another. The young man’s parents cordially approved of 
the match, but the girl’s father, under the influence of her 
designing stepmother, agreed to sell her to the wealthiest but 
most disreputable man in the village. The gentle maiden 
made no indignant protest when she was told of this terrible 
decision, but next morning she and her lover walked quietly 
off very early to meet the Toky6 express, “ wound their arms 
about each other, lay down cheek to cheek, very softly and 
quickly, straight across the inside rail,” and so died together. 
Then what follows? Is their memory accursed, as that 
of beings who have done what in them lay to bring about “a 
sort of moral chaos” in society? Not a bit of it! “The 
village people now put bamboo cups full of flowers upon the 
single grave-stone of the united pair, and burn incense-sticks 
and repeat prayers. This,” adds our author, “is not orthodox 
at all, because Buddhism forbids joshi (joint-suicide), and the 
cemetery is a Buddhist one; but there is religion in it,—a 
religion worthy of profound respect.” 








But of course some inconsistencies are to be expected from 
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an author enamoured of the whole country. He is very 
Buddhist, and is anxious to show that Buddhists have always 
held, in matters of faith, something very like the doctrines 
of modern science with regard to the perpetual sequence of 
evolution and dissolution. On this subject he argues cleverly 
and effectively; but when, by implication or expressly, he 
compares Buddhism with Christianity, it is evident that the 
latter faith has not received any very close study from 
him. None the less is his book, though dominated by a some- 
what uncritical enthusiasm, full of interest and instruction 
as to the differences between the gifts, the motives, and the 
mental and moral attitude of the Japanese and the peoples of 
the West, ourselves in particular. It is well worth while to 
study that remarkable people as they are seen by one who is 
so much captivated by them, and who believes in them so 
strongly, as Mr. Lafcadio Hearn. 

Canon Tristram’s Rambles in Japan is a very pleasantly 
written book of travel, with a large number of very attractive 
illustrations of Japanese landscape, temples, and life, from 
sketches and photographs by Mr. Edward Whymper. Canon 
Tristram is as frankly delighted as any other traveller with 
the beauty of Japanese scenery—above all, of the famous 
“ Tnland Sea,” land-locked between the main island of Hondo 
and the southern island of Kyiishii and Shikoku—and with 
the gracefully courteous manners and exquisite artistic taste 
of the Japanese people. The care and sympathy with which 
Canon Tristram studies nature appear very frequently, and 
his remarks, in particular on the similarities and differences 
between the birds of Japan and England, are fall of interest 
to all country-bred readers. One of the main objects of his 
visit to Japan was to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
position of missionary work there, and especially that of the 
Church Missionary Society. The facts he gives with regard 
to the number and character of the converts at Osaka, “ the 
Manchester of Japan,” and in the island of Kyishii itself, 
appear to justify a very much more cheerful view both of the 
prospects of Christian missions in Japan, and of their present 
effect on the moral position of those on whom they are brought 
to bear, than that set forth, characteristically enough, by 
Mr, Lafecadio Hearn. 


MR. H. A. JONES ON THE DRAMA.* 
THE worst of a collection of this kind, extending as it does 
over a space of eleven years of lecturing, is that it necessarily 
alters so much of its character as it goes on as to leave one 
very much in doubt as to what the speaker makes of his 
subject, or wants to make of it. The fashions of the drama 
change with the days almost faster than any other fashions ; 
and in 1906 we expect to find Mrs. Tanqueray and Mrs. 
Ebbsmith—yes, and even Hedda and Norah—extinct quan- 
tities upon the stage. As for the rather unlucky title 
which Mr. Jones has chosen for his volume, it would 
seem to indicate the dates of the appearance of his 
own first and latest plays rather than anything else, and 
to suggest that an effete art was born again when he 
produced Saints and Sinners (apparently an outcome of Mrs, 
Oliphant’s novel of Salem Chapel), and has been undergoing a 
kind of regeneration ever since, up to the performance of The 
Case of Rebellious Susan, a comedy which amused us very 
much, but failed to suggest any hidden purpose of elevation. 
Indeed, we fear that from his own point of view Mr. Jones is 
rather a bad advocate. The main text of his teachings is to 
decry the purely theatrical as against the literary and educa- 
tional element. But his own successes have been eminently 
theatrical, and it is where he has been most theatrical that he 
has succeeded best. So far from blaming him for this, we 
hold that there was never an art in the world where 
knowledge of the grammar is more essential than that 
of the playwright. The history of the whole stage proves 
it. No more effective dramatists existed in their day than 
Dion Boucicault and Tom Taylor. The former’s ‘gift for 
playmaking amounted to genius; and with all respect to 
Mr. Jones, we cannot see that the newly born drama has pro- 
duced any plays the least better than theirs, or more likely to 
bear the process of revival. Indeed, they are both possessed 
of a certain quality of virility which is more akin to vitality 
than the modern critic thinks. Ona recent reproduction of 
Robertson’s Caste and Wills’s Charles I. we were equally 








* The Renascence of the English Drama: Essays, &c., written and delivered 
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struck by the absence of this virility; whereas in Lord 
Lytton’s Money it struck us as decidedly visible. It ig easy 
to decry Lord Lytton’s bombastic language, and his affecta- 
tions, which are patent to everybody. Thackeray began it, 
and Mr. Jones does so with the rest. But it remaing a 
curious fact that his plays are such good plays, that they 
have already more successfully vindicated their title to 
endurance than those of any English dramatist whatever 
after Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith. For let the 
theatre rise or fall, die or be born again, and let the result 
be humiliation or the reverse, it would seem as if the 
standard British acting-drama were to remain summed up 
in half a dozen of Shakespeare’s best,—and after them in 
The School for Scandal, The Rivals, and She Stoops to 
Conquer. On due examination The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, 
and Money would probably come next. And when Mr. Jones 
and his colleagues have produced as strong a play as Money 
they will have gone far in the direction of advance. The 
fibre of the thing is human, and the characters are per. 
manent types. It may seem an exaggeration, but the rather 
stilted language that they talk is perhaps a better preservative 
of their vitality, than the mere colloquialism of the hour 
would be. That Robertson’s people talked colloquial!y was a 
secret of their immediate success; but their phraseology is 
out of date already. 


The most interesting part of Mr. Jones’s book is a discus. 
sion between himself and Mr. Traill, the critic, on the literary 
aspects of the drama. We fail to agree with either, but are 
inclined to credit the playwright with the best of the argn- 
ment. Mr. Traill is altogether too fond of assuming positions 
which are quite unestablished ; when, for instance, he wants to 
find reasons for Shakespeare’s transcendent literary excellence, 
he separates it from the drama, and maintains that his finest 
passages could be omitted without injury to the action. He 
takes the two famous soliloquies of Jaques and Mercutio, 
and says practically that they are mere expositions of the 
poet’s own mind, which as far as the characters go might 
be exchanged without detriment, arguing that they are 
valuable as showing the nature of Shakespeare the man, It 
is difficult to imagine a statement from which one is bound 
more profoundly to disagree. No poet so absolutely 
impersonal as Shakespeare ever lived, from the extent to 
which he loses himself in his characters. And Mercutio’s 
brilliant and mercurial nature could as little express itself 
in the sad philosophy of the Seven Ages, as could the 
melancholy Jaques indulge in the Italian’s fantastic luxury 
of image. Beyond the fact that the two soliloquies are alike 
full of similes, we can conceive of no utterances more entirely 
and characteristically different. In another place Mr. Traill 
argues that the French drama is in its nature and essence 
more literary than the English, because the language of books 
and the language of conversation are in French much more 
intimately allied. To reproduce English dialogue, the 
dramatist must leave the region of law and scholarship much 
more than his French compeer. This sounds good argument 
at first; but if it may hold good of works of history or of 
philosophy, we fail to see how it applies more to the drama 
than to the novel, at all events to the conversational parts 
of it. Mr. Traill would certainly be obliged to condemn whole 
portions of Thackeray and Dickens as helplessly outside the 
provinces of literature, whereas his purpose is to ostracise 
the drama only. We give Mr. Jones credit for a love and 
appreciation of his Shakespeare which is rather rare nowa- 
days in those of his mental tendency. He loves him and 
knows him as well as Mr. Traill, and with the instinct of a 
dramatist he understands him a great deal better. His 
theories are a little contradictory, as when he argues how 
well Shakespeare understood life, in one passage from the 
utter rnin of the good Othello by the wiles of the scoundrel 
Iago, and in another from the final triumph of good over evil 
in Richard III.; but he has studied closely, and he brings 
out well the reasons which have made of Shakespeare 80 
consummate a dramatist. His argument that the public 
would never care for Oberon and Titania, but for Bottom 
and Flute, is new and put well, and he insists forcibly 
on Shakespeare’s perfect mastery of the movement and 
action which are the very life and meaning of drama, and 
his extraordinary familiarity with the fixed principles and 
methods of theatrical construction, without which the 
best of play-writing is idle. Mr. Jones is quite right in 
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his estimate of the great men, such as Browning and 
others, who fail, and always will fail, on the stage, not, 
as they would have us believe, because they write “ litera- 
tare,” or because some manager failed to understand them, 
or some such convenient nonsense, but because plays, like 
little boys in the proverb, are, in the first instance, “seen, not 
heard,” and because they cannot write acting-plays. They 
want the patient apprenticeship which Mr. Jones and others 
who do succeed have served for them; and that once served, 
the more of Shakespeare or Sheridan, Dei gratid, that a 
man throws into his work, why, the better. Though even 
then let him beware of Hamlet’s warnings, and not be to 
long. 

We have not attempted to follow Mr. Jones’s especial 
quarrel with the drama’s enemies, amongst whom he appears 
chiefly to rank the clergy of “all denominations.” His anti- 
theological fury must somewbere have arisen from the same 
cause which makes him so hard on Dissenters in some of his 
plays; but his religious opinions have certainly the merit of 
impartiality. When he gravely cites St. Panui and Rabelais 
side by side as his two authorities for everything being right 
if you only choose to think so, he goes perilously near to the 
ridiculous; but when he frankly acknowledges that the first 
business of the drama is to interest and entertain, and the 
first business of a play to be actable, he goes far to atone for 
many speculative sins not quite within his province. We 
agree with him that there is something at once humorous 
and pathetic in the contempt of certain “literary men” for the 
drama, coupled with their great desire to write plays. And 
we condole with Mr. Traill for the fact that, whatever the 
reason, Mr. Jones writes better stage-plays than Browning. 





ADDRESSES ON HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 
SUBJECTS.* 

Tux translator of the Studies in European History is to be 
congratulated on this second attempt, for she has to a very 
remarkable degree preserved the dignified simplicity of style 
which is so characteristic of their author. The eight 
addresses here translated have already been published in 
Germany,—only one, however, in the author’s lifetime (that 
on Universities). Taken as a whole, they illustrate some of 
Dillinger’s highest qualities, the great range of his mind, and 
the freedom which the certainty and insight he possessed 
brought with them; to some extent also, as has often been 
noticed, the power of entering into the views not only of 
men of other countries, which is not uncommon, but also of 
appreciating foreign ideas of times long past. 

The first address, that on Universities past and present, 
wag delivered when Dillinger was in his fullest vigour. The 
revolution which the few years previous had seen in his 
opinions and studies finds, to some extent, an echo in what 
he said in 1866 :— 

“We professors, who have devoted our lives to the pursuit of 
learning, readily admit that all life is a struggle, not only against 
the errors of others, but against our own, which have often 
become dear to us.” 

And, again, to the theological students :— 

“The science you have chosen for your study claims, not only 
to be that up to which all others lead, but to be at once the 
indispensable foundation and keystone of them all. Yet theology 
herself can prove her right to such sovereignty only by knowing 
how to avail herself of the services of her sister sciences, and by 
being wide and unprejudiced and self-reliant enough to assimilate 
and make her own all the genuine refined metal that issues from 
our different faculties. ..... Woe to theology and woe to her 
disciples, if, like a nervous woman, she shun the keen air of 
criticism, and if she—or rather not she but her theologians— 
reject every unpalatable fact in history as though it were a food 
too coarse for her delicate constitution.” 

—words which remind us of one English School of Theology, 
and that not the least celebrated, whose birthplace perhaps 
was the University of Cambridge, but whose light now shines 
from Durham. On the Universities themselves, Déllinger 
does not make exhaustive comment. He uses the term 
University rather strictly; Paris for his purpose is the Paris 
of somewhat late times; the German University system 
naturally provokes his most detailed attention. But in 
speaking of Oxford and Cambridge, he shows how clearly he 
had grasped the English ideas on the subject, and how fully 
he appreciated them. But they do not fit in with theories, 





* Addresses on Historical and Literary Subjects, By John Ignatius yon 


and it is hardly true of them to imply that the main dif- 
ference between the two has been one of subjects taught,—a 
view which leaves out of account the differences in method 
and habit of mind which have been quite as important. The 
criticism which might be made upon the English University 
system in 1866 may still be made, but the meaning of what 


is said has changed somewhat. We still, in the main, do not 
look to our Universities as a training-place for any particular 
line of life, but as providing a basis for technical instruction. 
In this sense, Déllinger’s remark that the English Uni- 
versities may be described as “continuations of the public 
schools, combined with clerical Colleges and the study of 
theology,” is, it is to be hoped, still true. 

“The Founders of Religions” is more open to criticism 
perhaps, but a note would have met two of the corrections 
which might be supplied. The religion of the Bab was far 
from being crushed, and Positivism hardly deserves the 
position assigned to it. But the estimate of Henry VIII.’s 
work as the founder of a religion, we cannot agree with. We 
think that, far from collapsing at his death, his part has 
been the foundation of the scheme of the Church of England, 
and that the idea of a national Church, even in all essentials 
unchanged by the Reformation, may be traced from his time 
to ours. The builders whose work mostly passed away 
were not Henry and his friends, but the ministers of 
Edward VI. Still Dollinger’s strength as an ecclesiastical 
historian is marked in this address in no uncertain way. His 
treatment of the doctrine of liberty of conscience, slight 
though it is, is masterly ; whilst the forecast with which he 
concludes is a fine example of the insight which characterises 
him who knows “ the wisdom of looking backward.” 

In the earlier portions especially, and, in a measure, in the 
whole of “The History of Religious Freedom,” we have matter 
which made up a very important part of Déllinger intellectual 
life. His conclusions must in their fullness be sought for 
elsewhere ; they represent the years from 1861 onwards, and 
to some extent the influence of Montalembert, but this in- 
teresting or rather tragic intellectual episode in Ddllinger’s 
mental career is in no way mirrowed here; he had long 
reached the certainty into which he could only hope that 
others would enter. It is worth being told in 1888 :— 

“Thus the question still confronts us which for eighteen 

hundred years has remained unsolved; the great dispute is 
still far from being at an end. In America, it is true, scarcely 
any one would think seriously of the possibility of a retrogade 
movement; but it is otherwise in Europe. The tenacity of pur- 
pose in those master spirits who set before them the endeavour 
to bring practice once more into conformity with their theory 
must not be underrated. The final result cannot be doubtful 
to any one capable of understanding the unchanging laws of 
history.” 
The Bishop of Peterborough has recently shown in his 
Hulsean Lectures the sword of persecution was invoked 
against the real beliefs of the Church, contrary to the will of 
her most enlightened members, and with, in general, dis- 
astrous results. But this is the history of one divine, not that 
of all. Some utterances on the subject make one turn to 
another passage in this book :— 

“It is usual, both in books and pictures, to represent the 
Church as a ship tossed upon stormy waves. Retaining the 
metaphor, I should say that the ship which will glide peacefully 
and safely over the billows of ocean is that which is not too 
deeply laden with the burdens of the past, nor depressed by the 
recollection of guilt. Amongst the reefs and rocks upon which 
even a three-masted vessel may make shipwreck is the rock of 
history.” 





THE INDIAN EYE ON ENGLISH LIFE.* 


Iv is always interesting to hear the impressions of an outside 
observer concerning our own practices and institutions, not, 
indeed, that we join in any vain aspirations after that power 
to see ourselves as others see us, which a merciful Providence 
has wisely denied to us lest the whole human race should 
commit suicide together out of disgust; but, as a rule, we feel 
a kind of condescending curiosity to know what odd ideas may 
be formed about us by those who are so absuré as to have a dif- 
ferent mode of life. The leopard has no intention of changing 
his spots, but it is amusing to hear the opinions of plain- 
coated beasts regarding those adornments. This is at least 
the usual spirit in which the criticisms of a foreign observer 
are received. A greater interest, however, must necessarily 
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attach to the observations of one who, though no foreigner, 
but a fellow-subject of the Queen, belongs to a society and a 
civilisation infinitely further removed from ours than any 
that is to be found on the Continent of Europe. Mr. 
Malabari belongs, we believe, to a race and communion which, 
though not one of the strongest in numbers, holds an im- 
portant place in India in virtue of its wealth, energy, and 
intelligence—not to speak of the conspicuous loyalty dis- 
played during the Mutiny—and which counts among its 
numbers a Member of the Imperial Parliament representing 
a division of the capital of the Empire. 

Our author would certainly not wish us to consider his con- 
clusions with any special indulgence on this account. Indeed, 
nothing in his book has appeared to us so judicious as his 
remarks upon the treatment of Indian visitors in England. 
It is not that they are not well enough received, though there 
are undoubtedly still Anglo-Indians who hold sternly aloof 
from “native” acquaintances in England. We remember 
hearing a young Anglo-Indian lady at an Oxford ball express 
her horror at the sight of “English girls dancing with a 
native!” Nemesis overtook her, and she married a red-hot 
advocate of elective government in India, simultaneous civil 
service examinations in India and England, native Magistrates 
everywhere, &c. Perhaps there is always some similar retribu- 
tion in these cases; the ways of Providence are inscrutable. 
But, as a rule, the grievance of the Indian visitor rather is 
that he is too well treated. So many helping hands are held 
out to him that he is hardly able to walk alone. To quote 
our author’s own words :— 

“ Strange as it may sound, I hold that it is as bad for us to be 
given more consideration than our due, as it is to be given less 
consideration. We should be treated exactly as equals, if we 
deserve to be. You must not give us less than our due; and pray 
don’t give us more either,—in the shape of words or otherwise. 
We must rough it out with you at school, college, and in public 
life. Equal justice,—and no more. I have preached this doctrine 
in and out of season for nigh upon fifteen years, incurring the 
displeasure of some of my own countrymen, and perhaps ridicule 
from English visitors...... To English friends in India, and 
more so to those in England, who are extra-polite to us, simply 
because we happen to be strangers, who stoop and bend in order 
to pat us on the back, I appeal earnestly to treat us more like 
fellow-subjects. By all means be kind and hospitable to us, as 
you are to your own people; but, above all, be just and impartial. 
Treat us as you treat your own brethren. Spare us not if you 
find us tripping. In a word, do not patronise but befriend us, 
Give us the right hand of fellowship at school and college, in the 
highways and byways of public life. Anything more from you 
we would rather be without. Habitual excess of forbearance is 
perhaps worse, in the long run, than an excess of severity.” 
These are, on the whole, the words of sober wisdom. There 
is, perhaps, a little too much unnecessary impatience of 
supposed patronage, and we might remind the writer that the 
same rather excessive goodwill is not unfrequently manifested 
towards newly arrived Canadian or Australian visitors, whom 
we cannot conceivably be supposed to regard as an inferior 
race, or to Americans and foreigners, who are duly represented 
by their Ambassadors in London. Yet it is true that the 
tendency of the Englishman to patronise all whose ways are 
not as his is ineradicable. We might almost apply to the 
average Englishman a remark made to the present writer 
when about to travel in Spain, by a French friend upon the 
Spanish dignity, which strangers must be so careful to respect. 
“ Quand Dieu créa le monde,” said our friend, “ il fit d’abord 
YEspagnol. Tout le reste, c’est un sous-prodnit.” Similarly, 
there is an undoubted tendency in English people to regard 
the man who has no precise knowledge of the seasons when it 
is seemly to wear a tall hat or to smoke a pipe, and perhaps 
has even hazy notions of the way from Piccadilly to Charing 
Cross, as a sort of infant who requires to be humoured and 
guided in every little detail, which must be frantically ex- 
asperating to the merest tourist. ‘To tbe Indian inquirer who 
comes to the centre of the Empire to observe the customs of 
his fellow-subjects there, it is much more grievous, and we 
can easily understand the impatience of such visitors with 
the system of petting and personally conducting which is 
generally adopted towards them. Let us be hospitable to 
them, by all means, but let them see and judge for them- 
selves. To put them up upon a kind of pedestal, and receive. 
their criticisms with an exaggerated deference, real or 
affected, is as futile and unjust as to receive all their remarks 
with that broad smile of indulgent contempt which is quite as 
much in consonance with the English character. All that 
Mr. Malabari asks is that his English friends should treat 





him as they would Smith or Jones at the club, and it ig 
surely a modest and a reasonable claim. 

Personally, we have little fault to find with Mr. Malabari’s 
opinions as stated in the book before us, unless it is that he 
is a little too much inclined to regard himself as criticising 
England on behalf of all India, of which he could hardly 
claim to be the accredited representative. This, however, ig 
perhaps in a book of the sort, what our author, in his occa. 
sionally quaint English, would call “somewhat inevitable,” 
Naturally, his notions are not exactly ours. Few of his English 
readers are likely to sympathise with his view of “ really 
enjoyable travelling” in a bullock-cart, “starting at 3 a.m. 
halting at 9 a.m. for rest to man and beast, resuming the 
journey for another five hours,—the traveller chatting 
laughing, singing with the driver, in all of which the bullocks 
sometimes seem to take an intelligent part.” There be those 
who have travelled in bullock-carts, and yet prefer the Metro. 
politan Railway. As for chatting and laughing with the 
driver, that is certainly unusual on a railway journey, but it 
is not always sufficiently soothing to make up for other incon- 
veniences. This deponent has lately tried it in a country-cart 
over a narrow forest track in the heart of the Maures moun. 
tains—ihan which few things out of Gehenna could be worse 
—and after a couple of hours he would willingly have sur. 
rendered his delightful Provencal driver, and the magnificent 
landscape to boot, for five minutes of smooth road and a 
vehicle with springs. Tastes, however, undoubtedly differ, 
The present writer would certainly give his vote for travelling 
on horseback, with tents—and perhaps a sufficient retinue, 
including a good cook—as the most luxurious system. 

Many of Mr. Malabari’s ideas and even records of what he 
saw in England are a little startling; but we suppose they 
must all be taken seriously, because Mr. Malabari styles him- 
self a “pilgrim reformer,” and that must surely be a perilous 
thing, though we are not quite certain what it means. We 
are somewhat surprised to hear that “poor as India is, she 
knows not much of the poverty to which parts of Great 
Britain have been accustomed,—the East-End of London, 
for instance, parts of Glasgow, and other congested centres of 
life.” The poverty in London and Glasgow is awful enough, 
certainly, but if there is nothing to beat it in India, our sym- 
pathies have been unjustly played upon many a time. We 
are not familiar with those circles of society where a feverish 
longing for the extinction of our Monarchy prevails, still less 
with those of which our author was thinking when he in- 
dulgently remarked, “‘ Mothers who know not ‘ what to do 
with their girls’ may be excused for thinking with a sigh of 
the ‘good old custom’ ” [of polygamy], “and the girls them- 
selves, seeing what a struggle they have before them, may be 
sorely tempted at times to vote for the paradise of Utah.” 
We did not know that even fin de sitcle young ladies had got 
so far as this, and we certainly did believe that even in the 
“paradise of Utah” polygamy was on the decline. Perhaps 
the most startling statement, however, is that which follows 
a more or less correct estimate of the popularity of different 
professions in England :— 

“Tt is hardly possible,” adds our author, without any kind of 

warning, “and certainly not fair, for a stranger to estimate the 
influence on society of these various professions. Roughly 
speaking, the Army must stand first as a menace to the moral 
welfare of society. Next comes law in its power for mischief. 
The medical profession appears to be less mischievous, though 
avowedly more ‘ irreligious’ than either of those two.” 
Rarely has such an unexpected mine been sprung upon the 
reader, who has perhaps been innocently unconscious all his 
life of the essential iniquity of the professions mentioned. 
One trembles to think what dangerous members of society 
Lord Roberts or Sir Henry James must be. 

Hunting and shooting are perhaps matters which an Indian 
visitor cannot well be expected to understand; but to him 
who understandeth not, Providence has afforded the power of 
silence. Mr. Malabari, however, is as oracular on this subject 
as on anything else. “It takes a very doubtful sort of 
courage,” he tells us, “to shoot an animal run to earth by 
hirelings, the beaters and the hounds.” This is, no doubt, 
true; but we do not quite know what animal is usually shot 
under the conditions named. It is, however, unquestionable 
that in rabbit-shooting, for instance, which is a most excellent 
test of a shot, no specially heroic courage is required on the 
part of the shooters,a rabbit being seldom dangerous even 








when at bay. Again, our author informs us that, “to our 
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highborn Rajput or Moslem sportsman, the game is haram 
(unlawful) to such an extent that he won’t touch the meat 
repared from a victim thus laid low. I dare say,” adds Mr. 
Malabari, “there are sportsmen in England who keep before 
them something of this ideal.” Certainly, we have seldom 
seen a fox served at the table of an M.F.H., but we have 
recollections of country houses where that which had been slain 
must be disposed off, and partridge became a weariness to 
one’s soul, and pheasant an addition to the bitterness of life. 
Our author, by the way, goes on to speak of a “ Rajput of the 
old school” with whom he breakfasted upon, among other 
things, “fresh venison cooked with chillies,” and his host 
« discussing the merits of the venison, regretted the decline 
of genuine sport in the province, owing to the bad example 
set by some of the English officials.” We feel curious about 
that venison. Had it been beguiled into the camp with fair 
words and there slaughtered as if it were a simple sheep? or had 
it possibly been slain in the natural course of the chase ? If so, 
what becomes of the theory about the game being haram ? One 
thing, however, we must allow; Mr. Malabari has produced 
one sportsman, “a Bhil chieftain in a remote corner of Rewa 
Kantha,” whom we can hardly equal. He had arms of pre- 
cision in his camp, but he only used them “in Nishanbazi 
(practising at a mark) or in bringing down a bird safely en- 
sconced amid the foliage of a tree.” There are probably few 
British sportsmen who have ever tried their hand at “bringing 
down a bird safely ensconced amid the foliage of a tree.” 

Of the rest of our “pilgrim reformer’s” criticisms, we can 
hardly give a better sample than the following :— 

“Never having been to a theatre or dancing-saloon in England, 
Icannot say how much of the bad odour associated with these 
haunts of public amusement is due to prejudice. But, the best 
of them excepted, theatres in every large town are likely to do 
more harm than good. Author, manager, and actor have often 
to consult a low taste, a mawkish sentiment; sometimes to 
create it.” 

Mr. Malabari is much horrified at our mode of eating, and 
the amount that we consume. To see “women devouring 
pork, bacon, beef, ham at restaurants, with the usual accom- 
paniments,” is grievous unto him. He is not quite sure of 
the propriety of English ladies who sit next to him in an 
omnibus—it is a relief when they modestly put a defensive 
parasol on his side—and go out riding, attended by a groom, 
when a maid would surely be much more seemly. Yet he does 
not deny them a certain beauty, in spite of their neglect of 
the most elementary cleanliness. “The English love to pre- 
sent you a clean, soft, shapely hand,” and though they never 
have good teeth, “as a rule they have pretty noses; but, 
hist!” says Mr. Malabari at this point, sternly calling his 
imagination to heel, “whither are we wandering?” The 

remark recalls us to ourselves also; we have spent quite space 
enough upon Mr. Malabari. 





MEMOIRS OF SIR A. C. KAMSAY.* 

THERE can be little doubt that we are suffering just now 
from a literary surfeit of biographies of obscure men. A 
man may have been a perfectly honest and perfectly re- 
spectable member of society. He may have done what has 
been appointed him to do with credit and ability, and have 
won his way to the crest of his ambition, and be a subject- 
matter of pride to his relatives and friends, without necessarily 
having earned the perilous distinction of being judged by 
those who did not know him, and by those who will neces- 
sarily judge of him by his public service, and not by his 
private virtues. To interest the world a man must in some 
way have passed a dramatic life, and have, in fact, made the 
paths along which he had travelled so green or so picturesque 
that the stranger and the Philistine will take some interest 
in them apart from his personality. 

Was Sir A. Ramsay such a man? We can hardly say so 
if we are to speak with candour and fullness. He was a 
geologist of some distinction, no doubt. He was an amusing, 
good-natured, high-principled official who steered a great 
Government department with ability and zeal. He was a 
loyal colleague, and had not only the true Scotch instinct for 
recognising the virtues and abilities of Scotchmen, but was 
regarded and loved by a large circle of friends, English, 
Trish, and foreign,—but his life was the life of an official. He 





* Memoirs of Sir A. C. Ramsa i iki i 
d -C. y. By Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Director-General 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. London: Macmillan 
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had not the genius or the commanding powers of Sedgwick 
and of Murchison, the Stanleys and Livingstones of geo- 
logical exploration, whose eagle eye could see over a broad 
landscape, and take in great problems without being dis- 
tracted by the details in the foreground. He mapped and 
planned and described what he saw with precision and skill 
and accuracy; but as a speculator or theorist he was on a 
different level altogether from the great prophets of the older 
generation. His views about the glacial period, in which he 
pressed the theory of the glacial excavation of lakes to a fan- 
tastic point, are now deemed extravagant, and have been aban- 
doned except by a very few. His views about Uniformity as 
formulated in his famous address at the British Association 
were equally extravagant, and are now obsolete. Nor is 
his name associated with any great generalisation. He 
championed pertinaciously and vigorously the official view 
of disputed problems; and in the memorable struggle between 
Sedgwick and Murchison, he was the vigilant henchman of 
the latter. He mapped and surveyed in detail the country 
whose riddles had already been read, in their main lines, by 
those masters,—namely, North Wales. If this be the 
measure of the man, it cannot be said that the world in 
general is much richer by the detailed record of his thoughts, 
even his most trivial thoughts, which we have presented to 
us in this book. His figure was not large enough to attract 
the world’s notice. Perhaps the times are more against men 
who are not heroic in figure in a way they never were before. 
The gleaner can never be as heroic a person as the harvest- 
man, whose scythe and sickle not only secure a few scattered 
ears, but a whole barnful of sheaves; and the bigger pro- 
blems have necessarily been faced by the luckier men who 
lived before us. It does not seem, therefore, as if, when 
measured in this way, there was room for this book. 


It would not, however, be fair to measure it entirely in 
this way. The book is essentially written for a much more 
limited class,—the class who have seen the great department 
of “the Geological Survey grow, and have either taken part 
in its work or been vicariously interested in it as geologists.” 
This is the public who will mainly turn to the volume before 
us, and look for information about the considerable roll of 
patient, courteous, able men who have so carefully surveyed a 
large part of England, and have formed links and ties with 
local geologists and with amateurs in all parts of the country. 
The book is essentially the story of the Geological Survey and 
the geological surveyors, and to them and to their friends it 
will be welcome, for it contains graphic portraits, both 
pictorial and word-pictures, of nearly every one who has been 
associated with the Survey in the last four decades. If, in 
some cases, we feel that the figures are larger here than they 
seemed in real life, this is often the effect of the halo which 
surrounds and magnifies things in our memory, and especially 
things and persons in whom we have a direct and very 
personal interest. 

Here will be found an account of the beginning of an 
institution which was first nursed and then presided over by 
one of the very ablest geologists whom this country has pro- 
duced, named De la Beche, a genial and pleasant companion, 
and an observer with a keen reason and a subdued judgment 
which kept him free from the extravagances of some other 
men. His Geological Observer still remains a model of sober 
and methodical argument in a difficult field. He not only 
initiated the Survey, but also founded the great museum 
which is incomparably the finest geological museum in the 
world, both as to contents and arrangement. De la Beche 
was succeeded in turn as director of the Survey by three 
Scotchmen—Murchison, Ramsay, and the present director, 
Sir A. Geikie, the author of this biography—and under their 
control and superintendence the institution has become a 
model for all others of the same kind; but we must revert to 
Ramsay. 

It must be said, if we are to be frank, that the journals and 
letters here published were for the most part not worth 
preserving in this permanent fashion. There are few men 
of any education whose correspondence and daily jottings 
would not have contained more solid materials and fewer 
mere references to great people and banquets and other pro- 
ceedings whose glories are as transient asthe years. The jokes 
are for the most part trivial—the boyish and high-spirited 
rallies which are pardonable in private letters, but ought not 
, to be printed—and we do not gather much new light on the 
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-great speculations in which geologists have been engaged 
during the last forty years, from these records. We are 
chiefly impressed by the fact that when Ramsay took a new 
departure of his own, he generally took the wrong road. He 
was wrong in his interpretation of the pre-Cambrian rocks of 
Wales, which are consequently wrongly mapped on the Geo- 
logical Survey maps. He was a strong partisan of his chiefs 
in his struggle against Sedgwick, in which most geologists 
take another side. He was a violent champion of the glacial 
excavation of lakes, another position in which few geologists 
follow him; and his extravagant adhesion to the theory of 
Uniformity was formulated by him on the occasion of his 
presiding over the British Association, when he urged that 
not only in kind but in degree the forces which have moulded 
the earth have never been more intense than they are now. 
When he left the field of his real triumphs—the mapping of 
a difficult geological district—and became a speculator, he 
was rash and wanting in the scientific judgment which 
balances and weighs and then rejects the fantastic and 
extravagant and shrinks from tickling the popular ear with 
sensations. A few examples of his mode of writing and of 
his thoughts may now be recorded. 

In his earlier days, when not quite so extravagant in his 
Uniformitarianism, he could write to Lyell that in palwozoic 
times “the forces which disturbed the earth were on a greater 
scale and of greater intensity than now,” and he uses the 
graphic phrase, “ You may raise to a given height a certain 
bar of iron with your finger, but no succession of the same 
forces, however numerous, could crush that bar laterally like 
a plaited frill; a more sudden and powerful effort is requisite.” 
He records an occasional joke in his diary. Thus, in one of 
Buckland’s addresses, the latter said the debate seemed 
more of a gastronomic than a palxontological character, 
for all that had been said bore upon the relation of the 
plates to the mouth and the mouth to the plates;” and 
he has rather a good story of Disraeli when still treated 
suspiciously as a stranger on the Conservative benches. 
An old Tory Member was asked by Sir William Harcourt how 
his people could tolerate such a man, to which the answer was 
given that “every eleven needs a professional bowler.” It is 
pleasant to find sometimes science in its frivolous mood. 
Among the British Association at Edinburgh we have an 
entry, “ Forbes and I, to Sir David Brewster’s great disgust, 
got up a dance in the assembly rooms. We had nice little 
partners, but neither of us knew their names.” There is an 
amusing simplicity in this confession that we are all made of 
the same paste. The following entry, made as long ago as 
February 14th, 1842, involves a happy intuition which was 
only proved to be true many decades later :—‘ At home at 
night reading the fifth edition of The Vestiges of Creation, 
Saw in it things I had told Chambers in Edinburgh after 
the publication of the fourth edition. He is the author.” 

Asa sample of his vigorous advocacy of official views, we 
read elsewhere in the journal of the same year :—“ Sedgwick 
is at work attempting to show that we are all wrong, and 
that all North Wales, I think, and all South Wales, Cardigan, 
and Carmarthenshire, is Upper Silurian. He vows that 
Aberystwith is Ludlow. I flared up the other night, after 
his paper at the Geological, when he said that that was 
now the case, and thus we must not leave him the shadow of 
a leg to stand on. He is not content with the Cambrian, and 
so gulping it down, he wheels about ten times, and turns it 
all in Upper Silurian.” And yet Sedgwick was in the main 
right. Ramsay was fond of writing rhymes, mostly rollicking 
doggerels. Here are one or two stanzas, perhaps from the best 
of them, in a letter to his old mother; a ballad with a genuine 
boyish ring of high spirits in it:— 

«Plunge the poker in the fire, 
Stir the blaze. 
Rouse it high and rouse it higher 
Till your very eyes it daze, 
Brightly glowing. 
And the puny candles’ rays 
Pale are growing. 


Fill the tea-pot by the fire, 
While you’re basking. 
You shall have your heart’s desire. 
I will tell you without asking, 
One is hasting, 
Even while the tea is masking, 
No time wasting. 





peepee a) 


Yes, I’m coming. Rouse the fire, 
Make it roar then. 
Rouse it high and rouse it higher, 
Soon you'll hear me to the door there 
Madly bounding, 
Then rushing in athwart the floor there 
With laugh astounding.” 
This pictures the man, genuine, hearty, full of spirits, of life 
and energy, hammer in hand and map in wallet, doing his 
work likea man. This is the story of Ramsay’s life in a ling 
or two. It will live on in the memory of many friends; but 
it did not afford adequate materials for a book of fonr 
hundred pages, and materials suited to the graphic hand and 
delicate pencil of the author of more than one delightful 
geological classic, Sir A. Geikie. 





ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


NEARLY forty years have elapsed since the publication of the 
first volumes of this history of mediwval Rome. A French 
translation has long been in existence, but it has hitherto 
been inaccessible in English. The present version, of which 
the first two volumes only have appeared, ought to receive a 
cordial welcome from all lovers of good history. Miss Hamil. 
ton has not been always able to preserve the severe grace of 
the original, but she has given the meaning of the author in 
unaffected idiomatic English. It is to be regretted that she 
did not prefix to the translation some account of his life, for 
which there exists sufficient material in his Rémische 
Tagebiicher, and in the biographical sketch by his friend, 
Dr. Althaus. The omission might easily be supplied in 
a subsequent volume, and it seems a pity, when issuing a 
translation of his principal work, not to give to English 
readers a glimpse of a great modern Humanist whose life. 
long devotion to a self-imposed task recalls the heroic days 
of scholarship. 

Gregorovius was born in the year 1821 at Neidenberg, near 
the Polish frontier of Prussia. His father was a Prussian 
official, and the boyhood of the future historian of Mediaval 
Rome was spent in a castle which had belonged to the 
Teutonic Knights. He was wont to say in after-life, that he 
would never have written his history, had not his early days 
been spent in a castle of the Middle Ages. After studying at 
the University of Kénigsberg with a view to the Protestant 
ministry, which, however, he never entered, and having already 
gained reputation as a poet and essayist, in the year 1852 he 
went to Rome with no very definite purpose in life. The purpose 
came to him in Rome, as it came to Gibbon. He resolved to 
write the history of Rome in the Middle Ages on the same 
scale on which the English historian had written of the 
decline and fall of the ancient Empire. During a residence 
in Rome of more than twenty years he fulfilled his purpose, 
although he was hampered in his work by straitened means, 
and often longed for the more intellectually bracing atmo- 
sphere of his home. His friend, Dr. Althaus, writes of him 
that he was a modern representative of the Humanists. In 
one respect he was their superior; for his love for art and 
letters did not extinguish his human and political sympathies. 
Amid the wsthetic obscurantism of Roman society, he retained 
the enlightened views which he brought with him from 
northern Germany, giving his cordial sympathy to the 
Italians during their long struggle for liberty, and sympa- 
thising with Dr. Dillinger and Lord Acton in their less 
successful endeavours to give freedom to the Church. 

Historians have not yet been able to agree as to the exact 
date of the beginnings of the Middle Ages. Gregorovius 
begins with the fifth century, and describes at length the 
Gothic dominion in Italy. The barbarian Kingdoms, how- 
ever, with the exception of the Frankish, do not belong to 
the true Middle Age. If Theodoric and his Ministers had 
succeeded in their aims, they would have anticipated modern 
times, and there would have been no place for the medi«val 
Empire and the medieval Church. A number of independent, 
although federated, Kingdoms would have been established, 
different forms of Christianity would have been tolerated, and 
ancient law and literature would have maintained their sway. 
But in the age of Theodoric the world was already too deeply 
saturated with barbarian customs and ecclesiastical ideas to 
permit of this easy transition from ancient to modern civilisa- 
tion. Gregorovius, while he describes the Gothic period, 





* History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition by Annie Hamilton, Vols. I. and 
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seems to have recognised that it did not belong to the Middle 
Age; for when speaking of the penitential Procession under 
Gregory the Great, which left behind it the legend of the 
Archangel of St. Angelo, he says: “ The Procession of 590 
may in truth be regarded as the beginning of the Middle 
Ages.” 

The chapters on Gregory the Great and his successors 
correct the popular impression that the Church of Rome rose 
to power through a fortunate accident, without much exertion 
on the part of its leaders. Had not a new and energetic 
power arisen within it, Rome, after the fall of the Western 
Empire, would have shared the common fate of deserted 
capitals. Atthe close of the sixth century it was fast falling 
into ruin. A single corner of the vast Imperial Palace was 
occupied by a Byzantine Dux; and every civic impulse was 
dead among the Romans, who were oppressed by the hopeless 
melancholy which overtakes races conscious of a great past 
which they feel impotent to restore. By one of those paradoxes 
not uncommon in mediaval history, the man who revived con- 
fidence in an earthly future for Rome and for the world 
was a monk who himself despaired of both. But Gregory 
came of a governing Roman family, and although he quitted 
his cell with reluctance, when he became Pope he governed 
Rome and the vast estates of the Church with such genius 
and integrity, that Papal rule became a model of just govern- 
ment in a misgoverned world. The late Dean Church has 
told the story of Gregory’s government to English readers. 


. Gregorovius dwells with greater fullness than Dean Church 


on the more equivocal measures by which the great Pope 
increased the prestige of the Roman Church. At once the 
keen-eyed statesman and a superstitious monk, he converted 
Rome into a museum of the relics of saints. His widely 
read Dialogues popularised throughout Europe the love of 
the marvellous in religion; and as he discouraged secular 
learning—although he did not burn the Palatine Library, as 
has been asserted—he removed the last bulwark against the 
inroads of a fantastic religion. But Rome profited by 
Gregory’s monkish superstition, as well as by his genius as a 
ruler. Rome became the depository of more saintly relics 
than any other city, and as it was also the scene of a greater 
number of legendary histories, it became a place of pil- 
grimage for the nations of Europe. Of Rome as a place of 
pilgrimage Gregorovius writes :— 

*«The importance of Rome as the head of the Church, and the 
reverence for the Apostle Peter and his successors on the Papal 
chair, meantime grew and strengthened, until in time the mythic 
tomb of the poor Galilean fisherman in the sumptuous basilica 
became the chief sanctuary of the West. In the days of 
Prudentius barbarians had not yet made their way across the 
Alps and seas to visit Roman shrines, but after the middle of the 
seventh century, the city became yearly thronged with thousands 
of pilgrims from the distant lands of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 
Rome had again become the desire of nations, though the fatal 
spell which Seneca eloquently describes the eternal city as 
possessing over the minds of men, had yielded before the power 
of other attractions. Relics of the sainted dead were now the 
magnet, which drew wanderers from distant lands and enabled 
them to overcome difficulties indescribable ; their goal a grave ; 
their reward, a prayer offered up before it, a relic, and the hope 
of a future paradise. No sooner did these pilgrims arrive within 
sight of Rome than they threw themselves on their knees as before 
an Eden of bliss; singing hymns, they entered the city of their 
dreams, sought the houses for the pilgrims, and there found 
shelter and countrymen who spoke their own tongue and acted 
as guides on their visits to churches and catacombs. Returning 
home, they became so many missionaries of the faith, spreading 
abroad marvellous accounts of the sacred city, inflamed the 
longing of others, and were thus instrumental in uniting West 
and North with Rome, and binding mankind, more effectually 
than political ties ever could have done, to the ‘Mother of 
Nations.’ ” 

During the eighth century the chief activity of the Popes 
was directed towards the acquisition of territory. The narra- 
tive of their activities—by no means a pleasant one—makes 
it plain that the territorial aggrandisement of the Roman 
Church was due to something more than a lucky accident. 
The ancient rights of the Eastern Empire, and the war- 
like Lombard States, stood in the way of Papal ambitions. 
By a master stroke of policy, the Pope secured the alliance 
of the Frankish King Pipin, who desired to legitimise 
his usurpation. A series of violent acts were then accom- 
plished by Pope and King, carefully veiled under eccle- 
siastical and legal forms. The Pope gave his sanction to the 
usurpation of the King and conferred upon him the title of 
Patrician of the Romans, thus usurping the prerogative of the 
Eastern Emperor. Pipin in return made a large donation of 
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lands in Italy which belonged partly to the Emperor, and in 
part to the Lombard States. As the donation of Pipin is no 
longer extant, we cannot determine the exact scope of the 
King’s gifts. But neither Pipin nor his son Charles the 
Great satisfied the expectations of the Popes, who were con- 
stantly urging them to fulfil their promises. In this contro- 
versy about “the Rights of St. Peter,” the Popes for the first 
time appealed to the donation of Constantine, which was a 
forgery by a Roman priest. Its unquestioned authority, 
says Gregorovius, reveals the ignorant barbarism of the 
Middle Ages more than any productions of religious enthu- 
siam. He adds that the letters of the Pope in the Codex 
Carolinus everywhere reveal such an insatiable greed for 
territory as to fill the reader with disgust, all the more that a 
vulgar passion is shielded by the coffin of a dead saint, who 
“during his life never owned the smallest temporal property, 
and after his death had neither knowledge of earthly affairs 
nor interest in them.” To do justice to the Popes, however, 
it must not be forgotten that they had a genuine belief in 
the Rights of St. Peter, and if they employed chicanery to 
secure them, they only followed the common policy of 
religious enthusiasts in times of popular ignorance. Gre- 
gorovius remarks that with the establishment of the Eccle- 
siastical State the most honourable period of the history 
of the Roman Church came to a close. He acknow- 
ledges, however, the foresight and ability of the Popes 
who established it. The alliance between the Church 
and the Frankish Kingdom, he says, was a permanent pro- 
tection to Western civilisation. On this subject he writes : 
“The West separated from the East, and the Church 
alienated from the Greek Emperor, allied itself with the great 
Catholic Monarchy of the Franks, whose new royal dignity 
she herself had consecrated. In this Monarchy she foresaw 
the restoration of the Roman Empire, preventing as it did 
the establishment of a Western Caliphate in Rome.” 

As the author of the history of mediwval Rome was at 
once archxologist, man of letters, and historian, different 
classes of readers will find something to interest them in his 
volumes. Their chief value, however, is historical. In no 
single work can the reader gain such a complete idea of the 
general course of medieval history as in this narrative of the 
life of the city which, for more than ten centuries, felt every 
pulsation of the civilised world. 
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The Higher Criticism and the Monuments. By the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce. (S.P.C.K.)—The Society has acted, we think, with real 
courage and wisdom in publishing this volume. It will not, as 
the author states in his preface, please either “the ‘higher 
critics’ or their extreme opponents;” but it will certainly put a 
great number of honest and perplexed students, who are neither 
the one nor the other, in a fair way of knowing a good deal about 
a difficult subject. To the believers in verbal inspiration, if such 
still exist among educated people, it is a crushing blow. Pro- 
fessor Sayce writes in the spirit of what we may call “ benevolent 
neutrality to belief.” To put the matter in plain language, the 
more the evidence which he weighs tells in favour of the 
Scriptural narratives the better pleased he is; but he is just,— 
he does not use special pleading, he is anxious to state 
each case exactly as it stands. It is impossible, on the other 
hand, not to see that some at least of the “ higher critics” 
are not benevolent, and not even neutral. They argue in 
the spirit of the advocatus diaboli. 'They look eagerly for con- 
tradictions; they find them where a candid inquirer would 
not find them; they explain away evidence that tells against 
them. We cannot examine the volume in detail, though it would 
be well worth the pains. But we may give an instance of its 
method. In dealing with the Book of Daniel Professor Sayce 
goes as far as he does anywhere in the direction of destruction. 
He states, on the authority of the tablets, that Cyrus never 
besieged Babylon, the city having opened its gates to him. 
What, then, does the account in Daniel of the siege mean? “ It 
is really a reflection into the past of the actual sieges undergone 
by the city in the reigns of Darius Hystaspis and Xerxes.” Who, 
then, was Belshazzar? Not the son or grandson of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but the son of Nabonidos, the usurping Prince whom Cyrus 
overthrew. But in the later revolts of Babylon, the leaders 
claimed descent from the great Nebuchadnezzar. So the Belshazzar 
of Daniel is again a reflection into the past of a later personage. 
“Darius the Mede” is a similar reflection of Darius Hystaspis. 
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To sum up the matter, “The story of Belshazzar’s fate is not 
historical in the modern sense of the word history.” Among the 
other contents of the volume we may mention the “ Babylonian 
Element in Genesis,” and a very instructive chapter on the 
“ Egyptian Tutelage of Israel.” 

The Little Sisters of the Poor. By Mrs. Abel Ram. (Longmans.) 
—This Order of the Little Sisters of the Poor is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of the time. Fifty years ago it did not 
exist. Now it has more than two hundred and fifty houses, which 
at the present time shelter more than thirty-three thousand old 
men and women under the care of between four and five thousand 
Sisters. The story of its beginning is full of pathetic interest. 
Its founder was a parish-priest of St. Servan, the Abbé Le Pailleur. 
With him were associated two sempstresses, Marie Jamet (now 
“ Good-mother General ” of the entire congregation), and Virginie 
Trédamel (who died in 1853). A fourth person, who must be 
associated with these, is Jeanne Ingan, the first “ quéteuse” (a 
quéteuse, it should be explained, is one who begs for food). It was 
to Jeanne Ingan’s lodging that the first inmate of the institu- 
tion, a blind woman, by name Anne Chauvin, was taken. Shortly 
afterwards another old woman was takenin. Before the end of a 
year a larger room, capable of holding twelve beds, was taken. 
It was then that the idea of begging was taken up. The in- 
mates were themselves beggars, but not single-minded, for they 
would sometimes spend some of their gains on a glass of spirits. 
The scheme met with opposition from without, and there were no 
small difficulties within, for the old creatures entertained were 
not by any means angels. That word rather belongs to their 
entertainers. Here is a scene which a visitor witnessed and 
described. Jeanne and ber companions were about to begin their 
meal, some bread and a lump of pastry, when one of the old 
women declared that she was still hungry. They gave her what 
they had. And it was afterwards found that she hid the food 
under her mattress, and sold it for a halfpenny as pig-meat! 
Here is another story of these women’s patience. One day 
Jeanne was doing her work as quéteuse, and her victim, out of 
temper at seeing her remain after he had bidden her yo, gave her 
a slap on the face. ‘‘ WelJl done, monsieur,” cried Jeanne, “ now 
something for my poor,” holding out her hand. The slap was 
well paid for. But we must hold our hand. Columns could be 
filled with the story. Our readers must go to Mrs. Ram’s volume. 


Birds of the Wave and Woodland. By Phil Robinson. (Isbister 
and Co.)—Mr. Robinson has, as usual, many curious things to 
say to us, and says them in his very lively and agreeable fashion, 
as, for instance, about the migration of birds. Besides the 
regular migrants, there are what may be called the irregular. 
Some thrushes stay all the year, but flocks of them go. Why? 
Because, as achild-acquaintance of Mr. Robinson put it, “ they’ve 
got to.” Ifthey stayed there would be toomany. Then there is 
a very marked character, the rook, with his passion for pilfering 
from his neighbour’s nests, and his singular relation to man, 
whom he both seeks and shuns. Mr. Robinson believes in the 
rook as a farmer’s help, who takes, however, a little pay for his 
work. The sparrow, who rolls his eggs and even his nestlings 
out of the nest, is humorously compared to Punch, a mauvais 
sujet, yet always regarded with a certain sympathy. A 
more ambitious resemblance is to the Roman eagle. “He 
is the ensign of victorious advance.” Wherever Britain rules, 
and elsewhere to0, the sparrow comes. One of the strangest 
stories in the book is that of the pair of great-tits who 
built in the pillar post-box at Rowfant, in Sussex. In 1888 
a nest was built, but a boy killed the hen-bird. Next year 
the survivor found another mate, and they built again, and seven 
eggs were laid. An unusual influx of postcards one day frightened 
them away. But in the following year another nest was built, 
and a brood hatched, “though the letters posted were often found 
lying on the back of the sitting bird, which never left the nest 
when the door was opened to take the letters.” The birds went 
in and out by the slit. It must have been a squeeze. The Post- 
master-General might see that the slits were made larger. A good 
word is said for the owl, and a bad word for the magpie. We 
wonder that Mr. Robinson was not afraid to speak evil of this 
arbiter of fate. A most delightful book this. 


Sorrow and Song. By Coulson Kernahan. (Ward, Jock, and 
Bowden.)—Mr. Kernahan’s first paper is on Heinrich Heine, and 
he rightly describes it as “ A Problem in Personality.” He deals 
with Heine with no little severity ; “in his writings, as in his 
life, Heine habitually followed inclination rather than conscience.” 
If he could make brilliant copy out of indecency, profanity, 
treachery to friendship, in fact, by violating ‘‘the highest feel- 
ings of the heart,” he did not scruple todo so. Yet the feelings 
were there. That is the essence of the problem. “A Note on 
Rossetti” follows. Here, too, we find a just but sympathetic 


poetess, Louise Chandler Moulton. We agree with much that is 
said in it, but must remark that our own experience of the poems 
is that, like most minor verse, they are wanting in interest. The 
volume is completed by two more papers, “ Robertson of 
Brighton,” and “ Philip Marston, the Blind Poet.” 


The Church in Italy. By Arthur Robert Pennington, M.A. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is certainly the hardest 
task that the series of “The National Churches” has imposed 
upon any of its contributors. Practically the history of the 
Church in Italy is the history of the Papacy. When we remember 
what elaborate books have been written on periods of that history, 
and with what far-reaching controversies the subject is involved, 
we may imagine how difficult it must have been to make even any 
approximation to a satisfactory treatment. Mr. Pennington has 
done his work reasonably well. He has selected his topics for 
treatment with good judgment, shown himself candid and 
moderate, and succeeded in giving a fairly complete sketch of his 
subject. He does not take the Papal standpoint, refuses to accept 
the twenty-five years’ episcopate of Peter, thinks that Bishops 
of Rome may err, and have erred, in matters of faith (a propos of 
Callistus), does not believe that the Bishop of Rome had pre- 
cedence at Nicwa (of which, indeed, we can find no mention); in 
short, takes, but always in a temperate way, the Protestant view 
of the great controversy. We have no objection to urge against 
these views ; but what we should like to have seen in this book 
is a philosophical statement of the causes which worked the 
development of the Papacy out of the history of Italy and of 
Rome. 


A Century of French Verse. By William John Robertson. (A. 
D. Innes and Co.)—Mr. Robertson begins with André Chénier 
(who does not belong to the century) and ends with Jean Moréas, 
a Frenchman of Greek descent, who is attempting to revolu- 
tionise the technique of French poetry, dispensing, for instance, 
with the alternation of male and female rhymes. Some of the 
names are, we must own, entirely new to us. Of the better 
known we have Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Théophile Gautier, 
Leconte de Lisle, C. Baudelaire, Théodore de Banville, F. Coppée, 
and Paul Verlaine. Some of the pieces we should not have 
selected ; more than one of the authors we should have been 
inclined to banish. Mr. Robertson has a very pretty talent of 
versification, and has produced a number of pieces that read very 
easily. We do not find that he is very faithful, where we have 
had the opportunity of comparing his translations with the 
original. The preliminary essay on French verse is excellent. 


Heligoland as an Ornithological Observatory. By Heinrich 
Gitke. Translated by Rudolph Rosenstock, M.A. (D. Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—This volume suggests another reason for thinking 
that we made an improvident bargain in surrendering Heligo- 
land. Herr Gitke, a native of the Mark of Brandenburg, settled 
more than half a century ago in Heligoland, intending to pursue 
the work of a marine painter. Circumstances led him to study 
the habits of birds; and his experience is that the island is, 
“from an ornithological point of view, literally without a rival in 
the world,” presenting “an undreamt-of wealth of material 
value to Science.” It is the migration of birds, for which 
Heligoland affords unrivalled facilities of observation, that gives 
it this pre-eminence. To migrants, accordingly, Herr Gitke gives 
a considerable portion of his volume. It is this, indeed, the 
result of long-continued and most diligent observation, that 
gives it its chief value. The following section discusses 
“ Changes in the Colour of the Plumage without Moulting,” and 
finally we have a descriptive catalogue of the birds that have 
hitherto been observed in Heligoland. These number three hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, the last added to the list being the great- 
bustard, a female of this kind having been killed on April 18th 
in this year. 


Heroes of the Victoria Cross. By T. E. Toomey. (G. Newnes.) 
—Mr. Toomey, late Colour-Sergeant of the Ist Battalion of the 
“ Royal Irish,” has put together, in this neat little volume, some 
interesting facts, illustrated by photographic portraits of the 
persons described. He begins with an account of the “cross” 
itself, how the decoration was instituted, and in which way it is 
bestowed; and goes on to give a list of the recipients. Mr. 
Charles David Lucas (then “ mate,’ now Rear-Admiral) was the 
first person to receive it (June 21st, 1854, being the date of the 
action, and January 29th, 1856, the date of the warrant establish- 
ing the decoration). The memoirs of service and photographs 
number two hundred and twenty-seven. It shows the dispropor- 
tion of the opportunities for distinction which the services present 
that more than four-fifths of these were soldiers. About eight 
crosses have been given to medical officers, a number which 
certainly does not do justice to their devotion. Another volume 
on the same subject is For Valour, the “ V. C.,” by J. E. Muddock 








criticism, ‘“‘ A Singer from over Seas” is a paper on the American 
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somewhat longer narratives of the deeds of valour. These 
narratives are, we are told, “ compiled and edited from the State 
pers.” On the whole, if we have to compare the two, weshould 
say that as a personal record the first noticed, as a historical 
record the second, is the more valuable. But both have their 
merits and their uses, and both may be commended to readers. 


History of the Popes. By Dr. Ludwig Pastor. Translated by 
F. J. Antrobus. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—We have 
received the third and fourth volumes of this monumental work, 
constructed, in a large degree, on documents found in the 
Vatican. Vol. III. is devoted to the Pontificate of Pius II., 
better known by his earlier name of Aineas Sylvius. He was 
hardly the exemplary character here described, but it may be 
conceded that on his election he left Zineas behind and retained 
only the Pius. His reign of six years (1458-64) was an anxious 
time, for the Turkish Power was at its height, and threatened 
the welfare, even the existence, of Christendom. Pius met the 
situation with prudence and energy. Vol. IV. narrates the 
seven years’ pontificate of Paul II. and the thirteen years’ of 
Sixtus IV.,—an important period, whether we regard the internal 
or the external history of Rome. 

The Honourable Mrs. Spoor. By Arabella Kenealy. (Digby, 
Long, and Co.)—This can hardly be called a story. One incident 
it has, and about this critics are specially requested to be silent. 
We may call it a study, possibly taken from nature, for nature 
has many revolting things in it. It does not follow that a thing 
is a subject for literature or art because it exists, though some 
persons seem to think so. “Devolution,” we may inform Miss 
Kenealy, is not the opposite of “evolution.” 

The Son of Ham. By Louis Pendleton. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—This story, hopefully inscribed to the African 
Colonisation Societies of the Future, “deals with the race- 
antipathies” and the “ negro question” in general as the South 
of the present day has to deal with it. Mr. Pendleton is not a 
negrophile, by any means. Indeed, with the exception of some 
survivals of the days before the War, his negroes, male and 
female, are creatures to be avoided. Stories of this kind may do 
some service by calling attention in a forcible way to the facts 
of a difficult situation, but they are scarcely literature. 

Red Earth. By Morley Roberts. (Lawrence and Bullen.)— 
Here are some stories of the West (of the United States, it must be 
understood). Character develops there in a curious way, and a 
literature grows up to describe it. This specimen is not without 
vigour. “ His friendly countenance was as rough-hewn as his 
log; it looked like three kicks in a mud-wall.” This gentleman 
with the mud-wall face was a fine fellow, though alittle peremptory 
in his methods. Briefly told, his story is that he found a corpse 
in the river—‘went fishing,” it is put—suspected that the 
man had been murdered, tackled the murderer, and made a 
“fish” of him. This is, perhaps, an unusually rich specimen of 
Mr. Roberts’s wares, but they are all full-flavoured.—TIn the 
Sphine of Eaglehawk, by Rolf Boldrewood (Macmillan), we are 
taken to “ Old Bendigo.” The “sphinx” isa mysterious barmaid ; 
the dramatis persone are not of a commonplace kind; there is not 
much art in the story, but it is a vigorous sketch of manners. 


Memorials of the Danvers Family, of Dauntsey and Culworth. 
By F. N. Macnamara, M.D. (Hardy and Page.)—One must 
indeed be a pedantic churl to scoff at work such as that of 
Mr. Macnamara. One may add that it is generally the ignorant 
who raise the laugh at the expense of the family historian. For 
after all, if the history of England is one many-sided whole, we 
are not sure that the biographical side of it is not as important 
as any other, and it would not be rash to say that very many of 
the problems which historians spend their time over really 
resolve themselves into questions of biography. A book, then, 
which gives all that can be found as to a family which 
had several men of eminence as its members, is always 
of value. Mr. Macnamara has been at immense pains 
with the Danvers family. He has, it is true, the habit 
which such research seems to ingrain of returning to the 
Norman Conquest or thereabouts somewhat often. But he 
has made a good narrative out of a very large number of bio- 
graphical details relating to a family which was fairly widespread. 
The members of that family who have left most name are Charles 
Danvers, who figured so unhappily in Essex’s rebellion; Henry 
Danvers, who held the Earldom of Danby, the friend and kins- 
man of George Herbert ; and John Danvers, the regicide, whom 
later friends have considered as better than those with whom he 
was associated. But, generally, we may say that we havea long pro- 
cession of country gentlemen. With one or two of Mr. Macnamara’s 
references to contemporary history we cannot agree. On p. 145 he 
speaks of Barnet where he means St. Albans, and mentions the 
“Earl” of Clifford. We should like, too, to know the authority 
for the assertion that Wenlock fought on Henry’s side there, 


inasmuch as Sir James Ramsay implies the contrary; it might 
have been worth while, with the aid of Sir James and Commines, 
to give a little more as to his interesting history. On p. 397, too, 
Mr. Macnamara seems somewhat to antedate the improvements in 
farming. On p.312 Lord Say’s execution is attributed to the year 
1451, whereas it really occurred a year earlier. But the author has 
given a very good description of Culworth, and what he says of 
the parish accounts will be found worth comparing with what 
Bishop Hobhouse has written on other series. Mr. Macnamara 
has evidently worked con amore, and what he has done will in- 
terest many others than those whose names fill the formidable 
appendix to chap. xiv. 

The Arthurian Epic: a Comparative Study of the Cambrian, 
Breton, and Anglo-Norman Versions of the Story and Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King. By S. Humphreys Gurteen, M.A., LL.B. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Gurteen opens his ably written study with 
an assertion from which many students of the Arthurian epic will 
dissent. He regards Walter Map as the undoubted author of the 
romances, and of nearly all that was imperishable in them, although 
he was indebted to others for the rough groundwork of one of 
them at least, and “for the crude outlines of many incidents and 
characters which he reproduced in more polished and courtly form.” 
Again, he writes : “‘ Not only is each of Map’s romances, considered 
separately and by itself a masterpiece, but taken collectively 
they form ...... an intimately connected narrative...... 
and if, as Bunsen maintains, the novel at its highest is a prose 
epic, Map’s romances may lay claim to this dignity in more respects 
than one.” Mr. Gurteen places him indeed with the greatest mas- 
ters of literature, and regards his work as immeasurably superior 
to any similar prose production of later times. Unfortunately, for 
this argument, “doctors disagree.” All that can be said with 
certainty is that, as the undoubted author of “De Nugis Curia- 
lium,” Map has exhibited a considerable genius for humour and 
satire; and that although it is possible, and even probable, that 
he may have had a large share in the composition of the tales 
upon which Tennyson based his Idylls, there is no certainty in 
the matter. In praising Map, Mr. Gurteen is tempted to depre- 
ciate the modern poet. “The fragments,” he asserts, “ which 
Tennyson selected and rewrote, in so far as they are beautiful in 
incident, owe their beauty to the medieval romancer; in so far 
as they are wanting in beauty, they owe it to Tennyson alone.” 
The author gives also scant praise to Malory, and regrets that the 
execution of his work was not performed by more skilful hands. 
Mr. Gurteen is quite correct in saying that “ the most artistic 
versification does not necessarily constitute poetry ;” but when 
he adds that “poetry is altogether independent of the form in 
which it is expressed,” he gives utterance to a modern heresy 
which, in our judgment, betrays an ignorance of the art. Indeed, 
the illustration with which he fortifies his argument—De 
Quincey’s “Three Ladies of Sorrow”—is perhaps as good an 
example as could be quoted of imaginative prose as distin- 
guished from poetry. 

The Speech of Cicero in Defence of Cluentius Translated into 
English. By W. Peterson, M.A., LL.D. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Whether the use of translations by schoolboys and undergraduates 
should be permitted is a question we have often heard debated 
by scholars and teachers without any definite conclusion being 
arrived at. To prohibit them absolutely appears to us a mere 
brutum fulmen, as the moral principles of our youth would permit 
their being used clandestinely, and thus habits of concealment 
and deception may be formed, inconsistent with manly character, 
and frequently leading to disgrace in more mature years. If, 
then, translations are to be sanctioned, or even connived at, in our 
seminaries, care should be taken that they be not the wretched 
catch-pennies which we have seen, but fortunately never used, 
in our boyish days, but the work of men really conversant 
not only with the language from which, but also with that 
into which, they attempt to render a work of importance, per- 
haps even of genius. It is a grievous mistake, and too often 
made, to suppose that because a man is a native of France or 
Germany he can therefore render the writings of Schiller or 
Victor Hugo into English pleasing to any person of really refined 
taste, or that a profound Latin or Hellenic scholar can produce 
an attractive version of Thucydides or Tacitus unless he has first 
drunk deep from the sacred fountains of Robertson, Gibbon, and 
Froude. But really well-executed translations may be of in- 
estimable benefit to our youth, not only by facilitating generally 
their linguistic studies, but by showing them that soundly 
educated men speak and write a very different English from 
the slang of the playground or the careless jargon of the 
drawing-room. Therefore he who attempts to execute a really 
useful version of one of the classic orators should be con- 
versant with the best specimens of English forensic and politi- 
cal eloquence, and this qualification Dr. Peterson evidently 





possesses, having given the public a well-composed and 
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even elegant translation of one of the most difficult of 
Cicero’s speeches. In aiming, however, at a correct and 
dignified style, he has sometimes deviated into paraphrase,—a 
serious impediment to a careless student or one of limited ability, 
but of little detriment, perhaps even of service, to those of a 
superior order. In the introduction we have a complete analysis 
of a very intricate case of alleged poisoning, and the perusal of 
it, together with that of the text, will demonstrate what a 
thorough failure trial by jury proved to be at Rome, as in many 
other countries, both in ancient and modern times. The notes, 
though brief and omitting some points on which information 
would be desirable—e.g., the twofold meaning of caput in Roman 
criminal law—are learned and perspicuous, and will render much 
aid to an attentive student; but we are not in favour of much 
discussion on various readings, save when some grammatical 
principle or important matter of fact is involved. 


Elizabeth Glen, M.B. By Annie S. Swan. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—The indefatigable author of “Aldersyde,” who by this 
time must have written almost as much as Mrs. Oliphant or Miss 
Braddon, has found in the career of a lady doctor a thoroughly 
congenial subject. She is at her best when she pictures women 
as ministering angels, and we gather from her new book that it 
is the business of a lady doctor to be a ministering angel. Such, 
at all events, is the interpretation Elizabeth Glen places upon 
her duty when she has taken her degree of M.B, and settled 
down professionally in Bloomsbury. Perhaps Elizabeth would 
not have found it so easy to act up to such notions, had she not 
been independent of her profession in respect of money, and not 
been able to become, almost at any time—as indeed she does 
become in the long-run—Mrs. Keith Hamilton. Be that as it 
may, Doctor Glen ministers quite as often to minds as to bodies 
diseased, and would appear to have been welcomed very heartily 
in the character of maker-up of family disputes. A lady doctor 
of course sees the painful as quite as often as she sees the pleasant 
side of life; and mavy of the stories here are, in consequence, 
somewhat tragic—such as “ Mrs. Platt’s Husband” and “A 
Gentle Life.” Others again are very agreeable reading in every 

‘sense of the word, like “Her Own Romance” and “John Ran- 
some’s Love-Story,” in which is told with some quiet humour the 
old story of “She stoops to conquer’”—and to be conquered. 
Mrs. Burnett-Smith’s idea in this book is a good one, and she has 
worked it out in a manner that will be certain to gratify her very 
large constituency of readers. 


Manners, Customs, and Observances, By Leopold Wagner. 
(Heinemann.)—One would like to know on what principle of 
selection Mr. Leopold Wagner constructed this compilation of 
commonplaces. We say commonplaces because, though many of 
these manners and customs are interesting historically, yet there 
are thousands far more worthy of study. The work has cost time 
and trouble and contains much interesting matter, and therefore 
deserves commendation, but the selection of things and names 
that require notice is arbitrary and occasionally absurd; nor 
are they, on the whole, of a nature to excite any permanent 
interest, or, indeed, to be worth it. The paragraphs come under 
three or four general headings, such as “ Legal,” “ Regal and 
Ecclesiastical,” “Courtship and Marriage,” “Patron Saints and 
their Attributes,” &c..—a convenient enough arrangement. 


Gun, Rifle,and Hound. By “Snaffle.” Illustrated. (Chapman 
and Hall.) —These reminiscences are of the usual sporting type, 
though they include an unusual variety of shooting and hunting 
experiences. The writer seems to have tried his hand at most 
kinds of sport, from badger-hunting and “ spring woodcock shoot- 
ing” in Germany, to “ shark-shooting ” in the Mauritius, and 
hunting with hounds in India, including much of the sport that 
India and Ceylon afford. All these are described with plenty of 
spirit, and if there is nothing new in the account of some of his 
runs with stag and fox hounds, and his English reminiscences, 
sportsmen will read them with the customary appetite, and 
perhaps more than ordinary pleasure, as they are evidently the 
impressions of a keen sportsman and a good-humoured observer of 
character. 

Incidents of Foreign Sport and Travel. By Colonel Pollock. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Colonel Pollock is one of the few born 
sportsmen who can write, and thus enable others to participate 
in the keen delights of hunting. As far as we can make out, his 
whole life from infancy seems to have been spent in India, and 
he seems to have had a wonderful constitution. His work lay 
almost entirely in the best sporting countries of our Indian 
Empire. He begins naturally with tiger-shooting, and relates 
some thrilling experiences in the Nizam’s territory and in 
Burmah. Perhaps the sport which Colonel Pollock describes 
with most animation and success is pig-sticking ; this, in common 
with many Indian sportsmen, he declares to be the finest sport in 
the world. The mixed shooting in Burmah was productive of 








some exciting days, including a fire, and of course many tigers, 
It is impossible to refer to all the chapters, including those on 
African and Syrian sport; but one and all reveal an astonishing 
memory for the incidents and details of many and many an ex- 
citing hunt, which is vividly presented to us in a vigorous and 
often picturesque narrative. Colonel Pollock’s nerve, and his 
unconquerable energy and activity, account for much of his 
success, as also must his luck and keen observation of animal life. 
He seems, moreover, to have the knack, which is very rare, of 
being able to take snap-shots with the rifle; and if we add to this 
@ presence of mind which never seems to have failed him, we can 
understand his success in securing game and extricating himself 
from difficulties. He has done much work as well as sport; at 
one time, indeed, he had the management of a convict settlement. 
This is an attractive book to sportsmen ; indeed, there will be 
few books to compare with it in fascination. 


Household Tales, with other Traditional Remains. By Sidney 
Oldall Addy, M.A. (David Nutt.)—The counties of York, Lincoln, 
Derby, and Nottingham, were laid under contribution for these 
tales, and Derbyshire, as may be imagined, supplies the greater 
number of them, Calver and Norton, two villages, seeming to be 
very rich in folk-lore remains. It is difficult for us to realise 
the extent to which the superstition of witchcraft swayed the 
sturdy common-sense of the English peasantry, but four-fifths of 
these tales have witchcraft for their motive. Many of them betray 
a decided Norse origin, though tradition has borne them along 
the stream of time in such a shapeless fashion that nothing but 
absurdities are left. A few of the tales, indeed, are striking, and 
one or two of them are exceedingly humorous and pithy. Be it 
observed that the Irishman appears in some tales, and generally 
as the author of a bull of somesort. The long rigmarole of omens 
and superstitions is perhaps the most astonishing thing in the 
whole book. One wonders, indeed, if the North-country peasant 
ever got through a day without incurring the doom of death! 
We are much obliged to Mr. Addy, who has presented us with a 
most interesting and valuable series of folk-tales and remains. 


Sea and Land. By N.S. Shaler. Illustrated. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—Professor Shaler devotes himself more particularly to the 
configuration of coasts and the action of the tide on cliffs and 
beaches. The action of the sea is patent enough to those who 
live on the coast, but little attention is paid to the method whereby 
its encroachment can be resisted. Owners of the foreshore sell 
the beach, with the result that low-lying districts are at the mercy 
of combined storm and tide. This is often the case on our South 
coast, Another important agent which works to balance the 
encroachment of the sea is the action of marine weeds, in filling up 
lagoons and estuaries shut off from the sea by beach and spits of 
land. In the States there are several instances of this, the well- 
known “ eel-grass“’ being the agent. Professor Shaler describes 
in an interesting and by no means technical fashion the various 
phenomena and their action, and has, too, some interesting 
chapters on icebergs and deep sea life. 


The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. By Poulteney Bigelow. 
Illustrated by F. Remington. (Gay and Bird.)—Mr. Bigelow’s 
knowledge of the German military system is comprehensive and 
minute, and he describes with a thoroughly appreciative and kindly 
criticism its strength and weakness. He has also much to say 
about the Cossack and his value as a cavalry soldier. There are 
one or two stirring chapters concerning Russian peasant life, and 
the hopeless condition of the great mass of the peasantry. ‘The 
story of the priest’s und the inspector’s visit to a village and ex- 
torting money on the strength of non-attendance at communion, 
by flogging, is ghastly; yet the landlord declared that the Greek 
Church were pursuing with the assistance of the Third Section, 
tactics of this kind all over the Empire. The treatment of the 
Jews furnishes matter of painful interest for another chapter, 
as also does that of the Lutherans. Mr. Bigelow visited the 
famous German Cavalry Army Stud-Farm, at Trakehnen. Mr. 
Remington’s sketches of soldier types of both countries are 
admirable. 

Norwegian Fairy-Tales. Translated by Abel Heywood from the 
Collection of P. Chr. Asbjérnsen and Jérgen Moe. (George 
Routledge and Co.)—We should say that these tales have very 
various derivations, and some of them have a curious want of 
proportion, and sudden changes of style, due to their having been 
handed down orally. Some are variants of the more widespread 
folk-tales,—“ The Twelve Wild Ducks,” for instance. One or 
two of them seem to us remarkable for their excellent handling 
of problems of life and the attendant moral. “The Way of the 
World” is as short and effective a story as one could find in any 
language. ‘“Gudbrand of the Mountain Side” relates the story 
of a peasant who went to market with his cow, and, failing to do 
business, on his way home exchanged it for a horse, and making 
a series of “swaps,” was finally reduced to a gamecock, which he 
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sold to buy himself food. He then made a wager with a neighbour 
that his good-natured wife would find no fault with him. The 
neighbour accompanies him home, and listens outside while the 
good wife excuses and even commends the several exchanges, con- 
cluding with an outburst of thankfulness that her husband has 
come home. The wager is fairly won; the tale is not only an 
interesting but a very beautiful one. There are many others 
nearly as good, and all are worth reading. The illustrations are 
suitable, and some show the true characteristics of fairy-tale 
trolls and their kindred folk. The Norwegian ideas of wealth will 
raise a smile, even among children, and contrast strangely with 
the other gorgeous descriptions. 

A Bachelor Maid. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This tale, a volume of the “ Autonym Library,” shows 
the author of the “ Anglomaniacs ” as equal to herself. That, we 
take it, is sufficient praise. The plot is simple enough. Morison 
Irving dismisses her engaged lover, Alec Gordon, because she 
thinks that a woman ought to live her own life, and cannot do so 
if she is married. There is no harm in anticipating the result, 
which every reader will have guessed, that, after trying the 
experiment of living her own life, she is glad to ask his pardon, 
and take him, or be taken by him back again. How this result 
is worked out is told in a very interesting way. 

“ Old Q.” By John Robert Robinson. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—Mr. Robinson has told the story of a disreputable 
nobleman whom it would have been better to forget. He exer- 
cises, it is true, a commendable discretion in dealing with some of 
the worst things in the Duke of Queensberry’s career. Most of 
the volume is devoted to “Old Q.’s” doings as one of the 
“ Fathers of the Turf.” We do not profess to adjudge praise in 
due proportion to the followers of this pursuit. As far as the turf 
is concerned he does not seem to have been more unprincipled 
than his followers. His were strange times, and he was not 
before them. What should we think now of two ladies claiming 
the privileges of Peeresses for keeping a common gaming-house ? 
Ingenuity Mr. Robinson’s hero certainly had. He wagered, for 
instance, that he would cause a letter to be conveyed fifty 
miles in an hour. This he accomplished by inclosing it 
in a cricket-ball and stationing twenty cricketers, expert in 
catching, at regular distances, who threw the ball from one 
to another. The ball had to traverse some twenty-five yards 
every second. This is what Mr. Robinson calls, “another 
attempt to lower the colours of the synchronising deity,” other- 
wise a “ contest with man’s greatest enemy.” The Duke is credited 
with one good action, giving £2,000 to the Patriotic Fund. As 
he had a balance of £100,000 at his bankers, this was not very 
noble. Could not Mr. Robinson find some respectable person to 
write about ? 

Some of Our English Poets. By the Rev. Charles D. Bell. 
(Elliot Stock.)—We do not see that Dr. Bell has anything quite 
new about the “English Poets”—there are six chosen for his 
themes, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Scott, Coleridge, and Words. 
worth—but what he does say is judicious, shows a sound critical 
discretion in things literary, and a kindly human feeling in 
things personal. The essays have the look of having been de- 
livered as lectures; a certain didactic tone may be observed, but 
it is not intrusive or too strongly pronounced. We may note a 
curious oversight, as it appears to be, in the concluding paragraph 
of the essay on Thomas Gray. Dr. Bell quotes from one of Gray’s 
letters a passage ending, “ Wished for the moon, but she was 
dark to me and silent, hid in her vacant interlunar cave ;” and re- 
marks, “Surely this is poetry, if poetry there be in the world, 
though the thought is expressed in prose.” It looks as if the 
Canon had forgotten the lines in “ Samson Agonistes ” :— 

“ The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” 

Walter Savage Landor: a Biography. By John Forster, (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Of course every one ought to know that Landor 
died more than thirty years ago, and John Forster nearly twenty, 
and that, consequently, this is a new edition. Yet it would be 
well always to state the fact on the title-page, or, as is the 
practice of Messrs. Macmillan, in some other convenient spot. In 
this particular case it would have been worth while to have a new 
edition, not a simple reprint. Be this as it may, Landor was a 
notable personality, and this record of him is full of interest. 
There was something of the barbarian in his Hellenism, and 
his work wanted finish, but there was an abundance of force 
about him, 

The Wee Widow’s Cruise in Quiet Waters. By Mrs. Edith E. 
Cuthell. (Ward and Downey.)—Mrs. Cuthell, having, it would 
seem, some knowledge of yachting, and of the geography of 
such places as Poole Harbour and the like, makes it available for 
a story of courtship. A pleasant story it is, though with nothing 








remarkably striking in it. Anyhow, it is a welcome change from 
the dismal things with which the new fiction abounds. Mrs. 
Cuthell ought to quote correctly; the reader “droned from the 
pulpit,” “the legend of good St. Guthlac,” not of “good 
St. Dunstan,” as we have it here. Guthlac, brigand, hermit, and 
saint, was a very different person from the statesman-Archbishop. 


Hints on Billiards. By J.P. Buchanan. (G. Bell and Sons.)— 
This seems to us a very sensible and clearly expressed guide to 
billiards and the theory of the game. It is illustrated with many 
diagrams, and the advice given, from the taking of aim to the 
more difficult strokes and the recovery of position, is always of 
the soundest and most reasonable kind. It is obviously written 
by a gentleman, and we can recommend it to those who wish to 
become acquainted with the game and the proper way to play it. 


Szrmons.—Rochdale Sermons. By the Ven. James M. Wilson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—In this volume of sermons 
Archdeacon Wilson makes a notable contribution to various 
discussions, religious and social, Perhaps the most important 
of all are the fine discourses in which he treats of the “Criticism 
of the Bible.” Here is an admirable definition, or rather de- 
scription, of Inspiration :— 

“ Finally, then, what do we mean by saying that the Bible is 
inspired? We mean that it consists of writings which have 
affected, and do affect, the world as no other writings have done; 
that they have revealed in forms that were suitable, and in lan- 
guage that was intelligible, to those to whom they were addressed, 
and that they still reveal, the will of God, and his aims for man, 
comfort his sorrows, guide his life, inspire him with the love of 
God and man, as no other writings do; and that this opinion of 
their value rests on no arbitrary choice made by some one at 
some time, but represents the verdict of the world.” 

An illustration of the application of this view is to be found 
in the discourse on the “ Book of Job.” The “ Advent Sermons ” 
on the bearing of Christianity on private and public life, the 
sermons on “ Easter-Day” and “ Eastertide,” and “The Right 
Use of Money,” may also be mentioned.—The Tenderness of 
Christ, by Anthony W. Thorold (Isbister and Co.), is a volume of 
nine sermons, characterised throughout by the thoughtful, prac- 
tical spirit which will be recognised as distinguishing Bishop 
Thorold’s discourses. The preacher draws out, often from 
intimations which it would be easy to pass by unnoticed, the 
characteristics of the Master’s life and teaching, which he has 
taken as his subject. The volume is a valuable contribution to 
devotional literature, combining as it does spirituality and 
sobriety of thought.——The Daisies of Nazareth. By Hugh 
Macmillan, D.D. (R.T.S.)—Dr. Macmillan utilises to excellent 
purpose his gift of accurate observation of Nature. These 
“botanical sermons,” if we may so call them, are rich in illustra- 
tion and ingenious, without being fanciful in application. Nor does 
the preacher limit himself to the one science mentioned. In the 
“White Stone” and the “Tear Bottle,” he goes to other fields 
for his illustrations, and uses what he finds with effect——Men 
of Like Passions. By Herbert Branston Gray, D.D. (Longmans.) 
—These sermons, addressed to boys, have, for the most part, for 
their subjects great personalities of the Bible. About some of 
these there is so much to be said that it is difficult to compress ; 
about others there is so little that it is not easy to make the 
subject-matter adequate. An excellent instance of Dr. Gray’s 
skill in dealing with the latter is the discourse on St. Matthias, 
“May we suggest,” he writes, “that of St. Matthias there was 
silence, because he is the successor of Judas...... Whenaman 
succeeds to a failure, it is slow, silent toil, not the tongue of fame, 
which consecrates his life-work.” The sermons, as far as we have 
been able to judge of them, seem to have been suited to the 
audience. They show sound sense, not without rhetoric.— 
Another volume of sermons, addressed to boys, and to boys, we 
see, of the same school, is Seven Sermons to Schoolboys, by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. (Methuen and Co.)—We may single out for 
mention an excellent discourse on “Courtesy,” with a felicitous 
illustration from the life of St. Hugh of Lincoln.— Religion in 
Daily Life. By George S. Barrett, B.A, (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. 
Barrett deals, and with considerable success, with a number of 
questions which belong to the science of casuistry,a word im- 
properly, though not quite without reason, discredited. “The 
Discipline of the Body,” ‘‘ Religion and Business,” “ Religion and 
Politics,’ may be cited as good instances of his manner. He 
does not scruple to set himself on occasion against popular 
notions. We do not always find ourselves in agreement with his 
teaching in special cases—the thoroughgoing condemnation of 
balls, for instance, where he seems a little narrow—but we recog- 
nise in him a moralist of no small insight and weight.—-Last 
Words in the Temple Church. By C.J. Vaughan, D.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—* A Crisis of Faith,” “ Christian and Unchristian 
Use of the World,” “The Christian Ministry,—What it is and 
is not,” are among the discourses in which the reader may see 
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Dean Vaughan’s well-known gifts as a preacher best exemplified. 
—tThe Beauty of the Lord. By Joseph Halsey. (James Clarke 
and Co.)—Mr. Halsey’s twenty sermons are the work of a man 
who has a good deal to say, and says it in a very energetic 
and unhesitating way. “Sound Doctrine v. Healthy Teaching,” 
described as an “ Ordination Charge” (a discourse, i.e., delivered 
at the settling of an Independent minister in a church to which 
he has been called), is a good example. We take it that it must 
have startled somewhat, if not the minister to whom it was 


nominally addressed, yet some of the people who, as the preacher | 


expresses it, overheard it. To the writer of this notice it 
suggests what a minister once said to him, “My people don’t 
like ethical teaching.” One quotation we must give,—‘ To me, 
one of the most humiliating phenomena in relation to the 
healthy efficiency of the modern pulpit is the amount of 
‘homiletical’ literature that is spawned forth week by week and 
month by month for the behoof of teachers who have no lesson,— 
clerical incompetents. Iam afraid to say how many periodicals 
there are devoted to the relief of those cerebrally destitute 
preachers who, though assuming the office and receiving the 
wages of the ministry, are yet incapable of its prime duty, or 
too lazy to equip themselves for it.” This is very true; but 
we must remember that there are some hundred thousand pulpits 
in England which have to be filled somehow. “ Better far an 
empty pulpit than an empty skuil in the pulpit,” cries Mr. Halsey ; 
but the remedy is heroic.——After this outburst, it is only appro- 
priate to mention The Anglican Pulpit Library: Epiphany to Sep- 
tuagesima (Hodder and Stoughton), containing “Sermons; Out- 
lines ; Illustrations for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Year.” 
More than five hundred pages are given to nine Sundays and 
greater Holy Days.——Other volumes of sermons, which we must 
be content with acknowledging, are :—The Inspirations of the 
Christian Life, by Thomas F. Lockyer (Charles H. Kelly); in 
the series of *‘ Preachers of the Age” (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.), The Cup of Cold Water, and other Sermons, by the Rev. 
J. Morlais Jones, and “ The Good Cheer” of Jesus Christ, by the 
Rev. Charles Moinet, M.A.; The Comrade Christ, and other 
Sermons, by W. J. Dawson (Isbister and Co.); and from the same 
publishers, Essential Christianity, by the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
M.A.; Questions of the Day, by the Rev. D. J. Vaughan (Mac- 
millan and Co.); and The First Things First, by the Rev. George 
Jackson (Hodder and Stoughton). 


The Life of John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury. By R. I. 
Woodhouse. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—It is a pity that 
Morton’s life should not have been thoroughly worked out. Mr. 
Woodhouse has not contributed a great deal to his biography, 
though he has collected some of the materials necessary. But if 
he will read Mr. Gairdner’s “ Henry VII.” through carefully— 
he quotes enough from it—he will find something, and that not 
by any means unimportant, about Morton which he has omitted. 
He will not find, however, we think, in any of Mr, Gairdner’s 
works that St. Mighel in Barroys is “in Louvain,’ and if he had 
carefully investigated the history of Margaret of Anjou, he would 
not have said so. Mr. Woodhouse might do worse than make 
more use of the various articles in “The Dictionary of National 
Biography ” which deal with the men and women of Morton’s 
time. 








SECOND EDITION, price 6s, 
NFLUENZA: its Symptoms, Pathology, Sequels, Mode of 


Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. By JULIUS ALTHAUS, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regents 
Park. “By far tho best monograph which has appeared on the subject.”— 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, 


London: Lonemans and Co., Patcrnoster Row. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Cloth gilt, bevelled Loards, 6s, each, 
A MAGNIFICENT YOUNG MAN. By John Strange 
Winter. (Fourth Edition.) 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


HEART OF OAK: 
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By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of “The Convict Ship.” 
3 vols., 15s, net. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “LONDON.” 


WESTMINSTER. 
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With an Etched Plate of “The Towers of Westminster,” by Francis S$. Walker, 
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THE PROFESSOR’S' EX- 
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F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WOMAN IN THE DARK 


by F. W. Rosinson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” will be ready on 
October 22nd, in 2 vols., 10s. net; and at every Library, 
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Wesra.t, Author of ‘“‘ Trust-Money,” &, 2 vols,, 10s. net. 


‘* A very interesting story. The minor characters are handled as skilfully as 
the major. hey, too, are essentially human, and therefore essentially in- 
teresting.”—Daily Chronicle, 
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THE KING IN YELLOW. By 


Ropert W. CuamBers, Author of “In the Quarter.’’ Long feap. 8yvo, 
cloth, 23, 6d. 
“Mr, Chambers rightly deserves the good things that have been said about 
his literary work, No writer of short stories has struck a more original veia.”— 
Morning Leader. 


CLARENCE. By Brer Harte. With 


8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
“Probably no writer of fiction save Charles Dickens has created so many 
characters which we never tire of bearing about #s the author who has just 
given us a story of the American Civil War...... Bret Harte’s last book is among 
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JOHN LANE begs to announce 
for publication on FRIDAY, October 18th, 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


VOL. VII. 
mall 4to, 319 pp., new Cover Design and Title-page b 
Jonn'D. Mackenzie, with 20 Full-page Illustrations by Reubers of 
the Newtym ScHoou. 5s. net. 

The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by Richard Le Gallienne, 
Rosamund Marriott Watson, Heury Harland, Lena Milman, Harold Frederic, 
Leila Macdonald, The Yellow Dwarf, Richard Garnett, LU.D., 0.B., Netta 
Syrett. S. Cornish Watkins, Susan Christian, A. 0. Benson, Kenneth Grahame, 
Olive Custance, Baron Corvo, Frances Nicholson, Hubert Crackanthorpe, Lily 
Thicknesse, Ellis J. Wynne, Mrs, Murray Hickson, Dauphin Meunier, Ella 
D'Arcy, and Theo Marzials, 

The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by Frank Bramley, A.R.A., Henry R. 
Rheam, Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes, Caroline Gotch, Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., 
T. C. Gotch, Percy R. Oraft, John Crooke, John Da Costa, Fred Hall, Frank 
Richards, A. Tanner, Walter Langley, A, Chevallier Tayler, and Norman Garstin. 

Vol. I. out of print. Vols, Il., III., IV., V., and VI. are still to be had from 
all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls, 53, net each volume. 


ALSO READY OCTOBER 18th. 


VESPERTILIA, and other Verses. 


RosaMunp Marriott WATSON. With Title-page by Anning Bell. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A SUMMER NIGHT, and other Poems. 


By Rosamunp Margrotr Watson, New Edition, with a Decorative Title- 
page, fcap. 8vo, 3s. net. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth 


GraHamE, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

“It would be difficult to say too much in praise of a book so fascinating as 
- ‘The Golden Age.’ Within the pages of this volume we have found a veritable 
mioe of gold; and, since the treasure is one whose resources are inexhaustible, 
we gladly proclaim its existence. The book brims over with delightful humour. 
To be unreservedly recommended to every one who loves children and appreciates 
literature.”—Speaker, 

** More delightful sketches of child-life have never come into our hands than 
those contained in this volume. He transports the reader to the golden age of 
childhood, and with a subtle, indescribable skill pam child-character with 
infinite truth and matchless charm.’’—Independent, 

‘*a bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught of the sort ever 
written. It is a book that may be read many times, with increasing pleasure at 
each perusal.”—Black and White, 

“Delicious little sketches of a group of children. There could be no better 
entertainment for an idle afternoon.”—Saturday Review, 

“ Sketches of child-life with all its fancies and illusions. One of the freshest, 
most Original, and most charming pieces of literature which has issued from the 
press for some time.”’—Dundee Advertiser, 


MALAY SKETCHES. By F. A. Swettenham. 


With Title-page and Cover designed by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

“Mr, Swettenham’s style is simple, and direct, and vigorous. Particularly 
good is his eye for colour, and he has a fine sense of the brilliant melancholy of 
the East. To few falls the good fortune of introducing us to a new people, and 
seldom have we the advantage of so admirable a guide.”—-Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ Nothing approaching Mr. Swettenham’s intimate knowledge and illumina- 
tive analysis has yet seen the light about that fascinating country which he well 
describes.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“In his vivid pases we see, practically for the first time, the real Malay, and 
in these series of brilliant pen-pictures, more thrilling than the fictionist could 

roduce, one can get the key to the character of these interesting people,”— 
Vhitehali Review. 

“If Mr. Swettenham has not written the ideal book about Malaya, he has 
come very near it. The whole book has a charm and reality that makes it as 
readable as any novel.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE GREAT GALEOTO; and FOLLY OR 


SAINTLINESS. Two Plays. Translated from the Spanish of José Ecur- 
GARAY, By Hannan Lyncx. With an Introduction, Small 4to, 53, 6d. net, 
“There is a fine idea in ‘The Great Galeoto’ finely worked out. Has the 
quality of all really classic work, severe simplicity.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“‘Echegaray’s work has a note of originality and a moral depth that fully 
counterbalance its unrelieved gloom, and this volume ought to be welcomed by 
all students of the modern drama who are not familiar with the language of 
Cervantes.” —Glasgow Herald. 
‘He may take rank as the dramatist of this century nearest to Victor Hugo, 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


A POMANDER OF VERSE. By E. Nesbit. 


With a Title-page and Cover designed by Laurence Housman. Or. 8vo, 5s. net. 


“«. Nesbit’s metrical skill is never at fault. She chooses her rhythms instinc- 
tively, and they are rarely infelicitous,’’—Daily Chronicle, 


SAPPHO. Memoir, Text, Selected Ren- 


derings, and a Literal Translation, By Henry THORNTON WHARTON. With 
3 Illustrations and a Oover Design, fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“It is now more than ever valuable to the scholar and to the general reader.” 
“ An exquisitely beautiful edition.’’—Daily Chronicle, —Globe. 
“* 4 book beyond praise.” —Saturday Review. 
“ Emphatically a book without which no Jibrary is complete.”—Black and White. 
“ All that it is possible to do for English readers has been accomplished in this 
charming volume.’’—Speaker. 


READY OCTOBER 25th. 


THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. By Francis 


Wart, Feap, 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


SONG FAVOURS. By C. W. Dalmon. With 


Title-page by J. P. Donne. Square 16mo, 3s, 6d. net. 
READY SHORTLY. 


THE DEATH WAKE. By Thomas Tod 


Stoppart. With an Introduction by ANDREW Lana, Fcap. 8yo, 5a. net. 


THE THREE IMPOSTORS. By Arthur 


MACHEN. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. net. (Keynotes Series.) 


By 


Feap. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 





ISBISTER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


S. R. Crockett’s New Romance. 








Eighteenth Thousand. Large crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 


The Men of the Moss-Hags. 
A STORY OF THE COVENANTERS. 
By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “The Raiders,” &c. 


“The book marks, we think, a further advance in Mr. Orockett’s powers... 
The story carries the reader along with a strong sense that he is dealing not 
with the creation of a novelist, but with real men and women, who lived and 
suffered among the Scottish hills two centuries ago.”’—Speaker. 





A Magnificent Art Volume. 





Just published, imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


Episcopal Palaces of England. 
By the late Precentor VENABLES, M.A., and others. 


With an etched Frontispiece of Lambeth Palace, 
and 120 Illustrations by Alex. Ansted. 





Christabel Coleridge's New Story. 





Second Thousand. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
The 
Tender Mercies of the Good. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
Author of “ Waynflete,” “ An English Squire,” &c. 


“Those who like a quietly moving story, in which the portrayal of simple 
characters and home life in the country are of as much account as the story 
proper, will find much in the work to linger over and enjoy.”—Scotsman, 





Just published. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
THE TWO ST. JOHNS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By James Starker, D.D., Author of “ Imago Christi,” &. 





Newt week. Medium 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
GREAT ASTRONOMERS : a Record of the Progress 


of Astronomy. By Sir Roperr 8, Batu, LL.D., F.R.S., Lowndean Professor 
of Astronomy, Cambridge University; Author of “In the High Heavens,” &c. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 


CONTENTS.—Protemy—Coreryicus—Trcxo Brane—GaLiLzo—KerPLER— 
NEWTON—FLAMSTEED—HaLLEY—BRaDLEY—Wma. HERSCHEL—LaPLACE — JOHN 
HeExscHEL—BrinkLeEY—Rosse—Atry—HaMILTON—LEVERRIER—ADAMS, 





Next week. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
WOMEN IN THE MISSION FIELD. A Companion 


to “The Heroic in Missions.” By the Rev, A. R. Bucktanp, M.A., Morning 
Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 





Crown 8vo, gilt top, ds. 


THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST. Studies in 


the Sermon on the Mount, By the Rt, Rev. W. Borp Carrenter, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. [In October. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE AGE SERIES, 


3s, 6d, each. 3s, 6d, each, 





Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 


NEW VOLUMES, 
16. TEMPTATION AND TOIL. By the Rev. W. 


Hay M. H. Arrxey, M.A., General Superintendent of the Parochial Church 
Missionary Society. [Neat week, 


17. THE TEACHING OF JESUS, By R.F. Horton, 


M.A., D.D., Author of “ Revelation and the Bible,” &c. [Just published. 


18, FROM FAITH TO FAITH. By J. H. Bernanp, 


D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dablin. [Neat week, 





ISBISTER and Co., Limited, 
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SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE—THE SPLASH OF A 


DROP. By Professor WoRTHINGTON. With numerous Diagrams, post 8v0, 
cloth boards, ls, 6d. 


MANUALS OF SCIENCE—PHYSIOLOGY. By Pro- 


fessor MacaLisTER, Fcap., 8vo, limp cloth, ls. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE—THE 
GREEK EPIO. By Professor G. UC. W. Warr, M.A. With Map, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 

LIBRARY EDITION, for School Prizes, &c. Crown 8vo, on hand-made paper, 
top edges gilt, buckram boards, 5s.: calf, 7s. 6d, 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS :— 
THE HISTORY OF BABYLONIA. By the late Grorae Smitu, Esq. 
Edited and brought up to date by the Rev, Professor A. H. Saycr. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


SIMPLE METHODS FOR DETECTING FOOD ADUL- 


TKRATION. With Diagrams. By J. A. Bower. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 


BIRDS, A CHAPTER ON—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 
hy Kk. Bowpler SuHarrr, LL.D, F.L.8., &c. (Zoological Department, 
British Museum). With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d, 

*,* “The book is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every 
bird-lover’s library, as an inexpensive but thorougbly reliable work.”—Knowledge. 

** This record is acceptable both for the beauty of the little volume itself, and 
for the interesting facts of bird life which form so valuable a contribution to our 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
ZITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——>——_ 
EWS that Antananarivo fell on September 27th, and 
that the Court had fled, was received in Paris on 
Tuesday from English sources, and created great excitement. 
It was followed on Thursday by an official telegram from 
Andriba vid Majunga, announcing that the Malagasy capital 
was entered on September 30th, after a brilliant action; that 
peace was concluded on the same day; and that General 
Metzinger had been appointed military governor of Antana- 
narivo. The accounts vary, but we fancy it will be found that 
the brilliant action was bloodless; that peace was made with 
a provisional Government; and that the secret of the 
Hova defeat has been widespread treachery. The French, 
however, are in possession, and will, according to the 
Paris correspondent of the Times, govern as in Tunis,— 
that is, will govern by decrees issued in the name of a puppet- 
Prince. That is the worst form of government, allowing as 
it does of endless corruption and oppression; and we have 
argued elsewhere that if England has any claim in the 
matter, she should at once offer to recognise Madagascar as a 
colony of France. The success has saved the French Govern- 
ment, and the mismanagement of the expedition will be at 
once forgotten. No one remembered for a week the thousands 
of conscripts invalided for life in the marshes of Tunis. 











Colonel Shervinton, who formerly commanded the Malagasy 
Army, in conversation with an interviewer, strongly supports 
our contention that the Hovas are good fighting material. 
He himself has seen them attack and defeat French troops in 
the open, and in the last war, a Governor, his sons, and 
most of the garrison died in defence of Farafatra, near 
Tamatave. They have, moreover, conquered all the other 
tribes in Madagascar, and the Christians among them have 
endured martyrdom in heaps. Colonel Shervinton does not 
profess to understand why they have not fought, but thinks 
they will not in future. Possibly, for a nation’s heart may 
be broken; but the best explanation we have seen of Hova 
cowardice does not preclude the notion of guerilla war. It 
is said that they had cannon and rifles, but that they either 
had no shells or cartridges, or none were forwarded to the 
front. That is quite possible, if the superior officers were 
either treacherous or corrupt, and the view is borne out by 
the admitted fact that the French have not lost a dozen men 
in the field. If there had been even an attempt to fire, they 
must have suffered more. We shall see if the dispersed 
Hovas can fight with swords, as the Cubans do with the 
hatchets used for cutting cane. 


The news is bad from Constantinople. It is difficult to 


“a 





doubt that the savage repression which followed the ill. 
advised demonstration of the Armenians on September 30th 
was ordered by great men in the Palace, if not by the Sultan 
himself. The police, in fact, were directed not to protect 
Armenians, and the Softas and the roughs, as well as some 
policemen disguised as Softas, were let loose on the unhappy 
nation. For twenty-four hours any Armenian in the streets 
was clubbed to death at sight, any Armenian arrested was 
stabbed or tortured, and an effort was made to starve those 
who fled to the Patriarchate or the churches. Even a cavass 
of the Patriarch, in full official costume, was beaten to death, 
as were more than twenty Armenian gas-stokers, and, though 
this seems incredible, the Armenian cooks in the Sultan’s 
household. It is believed that more than four hundred 
Armenians were put to death—the correspondent of the Daily 
News says eight hundred—and the Sultan has thanked and re- 
warded the Softas for their loyalty. The Ambassadors have 
demanded trials for the Armenians, decent treatment for the 
prisoners, and a European visitation of the prisons; but the 
Saltan replies that the Armenians alone are guilty. From 
town after town it is reported that the Mussulmans are 
attacking the Armenians, who are everywhere in an extremity 
of fear; while in Trebizond a hundred Armenians have been 
put to death, the troops in that instance siding with the rioters. 
There is, of course, no redress, and will be none till the Sultan 
believes that the Powers are in earnest, and that Yildiz Kiosk 
may be shelled. 


It is said that the Sultan has two motives for his action. 
One, no doubt, is the belief that if all Armenians were dead 
or cowed, there would be no Armenian question; the other is 
fear of the roused temper of the Mahommedans. The priests 
say that he yields too much to Christian advice; and it is 
more than probable that he has been personally threatened 
for his laxity. He wishes, therefore, to prove that heis a 
Massulman of the old type. There is, it is known, great dis- 
content among Mahommedans, and when the Sultan went 
forth to prayer last week, he was specially guarded. The 
Ambassadors, it is evident, are not at ease, for they keep their 
guardships close to their quarters; and Sir P. Currie re- 
tains the British fleet, seventeen fighting-ships, at Lemnos. 
If a Mussulman rising against the Sultan occurred simul- 
taneously with a massacre of Christians, the end of the 
Ottoman dominion might be very near at hand. It is pro- 
bable, however, that Osman Ghazi and the staff know that, 
and that at the last moment Constantinople would be placed 
under strong military control. The difficulty in forming an 
opinion is to know the judgment formed by the soldiery, who 
could at once create a vacancy in the throne. There is un- 
happily no competent man to fill it, the next heir having been 
bred up in the strictest seclusion. ; 


One wonders this week whether by any chance there can 
be any foundation for the strange rumour that the young 
Emperor of Russia is afflicted with melancholia. The story 
is most improbable, and rests upon nothing more solid than 
his seclusion, and the descent of a kind of veil as to his 
movements, for which there may be a hundred reasons, a 
momentary recrudescence, for example, of active Nihilism. 
M. de Blowitz, however, publishes in the Times of Wednesday 
a narrative of an interview with the Russian Foreign 
Minister, Prince Lobanoff, which is a curiosity of literature. 


Born a subject of Russia, M. de Blowitz, who has been talking | 


to Princes all his life, seems to have been wholly overcome 
by the greatness of his interlocutor, and put his question, 
‘Will the Czar visit France?” with a reluctance which suggests 
the impossible thought that he might, under stress of circum- 
stances, be modest. The reply of the Prince was a discus- 
sion on the dynastic consequences of the Empress’s expected 
accouchement! It was an event of bewildering importance. 
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There was, owing to the illness of the Cesarewitch, uncertainty 
as to the succession; and the Ozar and Russia were therefore 
wholly employed in watching the young bride. As the Ozar is 
not thirty, and his present heir, after the dying Cesarewitch, is 
a healthy Grand,Duke named Michael, this anxiety would.seem 
to be antedated by at least thirty years. What is Russia 
afraid of, that her great agent in France should venture even 
to think that there are, till a child is born, doubts as to the 
succession P 


An interesting letter from Mr. Gladstone was read at the 
meeting of the National Temperance Congress at Chester on 
Friday week. After stating that he seems to see pretty clearly 
certain things about the question, “ but as a whole it baffles 
me,” Mr. Gladstone goes on to declare his belief that the 
principle of Local Option is sound, though those must be of 
a very sanguine temperament who believe that it disposes of 
the entire question. As to compensation, the holder of the 
license is the only person “to whom the word compensation 
ought to be so much as mentioned.” “I am of opinion,” Mr. 
Gladstone adds, “that the method of sale for public account, 
as it exists in various parts of Scandinavia, presents great 
advantages. Of course, if we adopt it, we ought to adopt it 
in the best form. The plan of free trade, with strict. police 
and adequate taxation, was unfortunately refused a fair trial. 
Of the scheme of mere limitation, by reducing the number of 
licenses, I confess I have but a poor opinion.” Of course 
this does not profess to be an epoch-making declaration as to 
the Liquor question, but it contains a great deal of common- 
sense. Whatever else is right, it cannot but be absurd for 
the State to create a virtual monopoly in liquor-selling by the 
restricting of licenses, and then to give away the very valuable 
property thus created at haphazard, and to the first-comer. 
That is our present system, and a very unsatisfactory one it 
is from the public standpoint. 


The correspondent of the Times in Cairo sends a curious 
piece of news to Tuesday’s paper. He states that thirty-four 
Dlemas of the Azhar University have addressed a telegram 
tothe Sultan complaining that the intrigues of certain 
powerful sheikhs in the palace are delaying the settlement of 
their claims against the estate of the late Prince Halim. The 
Princess Zeynab, a daughter of Mahomed Ali, bequeathed 
valuable properties in trust for religious objects. Halim, her 
brother, got these into his hands, and, it is asserted, misap- 
propriated the revenues. The Ulemas claim the property, 
with £300,000 of arrears.. The case was referred some months 
ago by the Egyptian Government to Constantinople, and the 
Sultan appointed a special commission to try it. The action 
of the Ulemas, says the correspondent of the Times, was 
prompted by the belief that an influential Turkish official has 
accepted a bribe of £50,000. “The wording of the telegram, 
implying mistrust of the commission nominated by the Calipb, 
is something new in its boldness, and indicates confidence on 
the part of the petitioners in the justice of their claim.” 
The Ulemas, he adds, now declare their intention to appeal to 
England if their petition to the Sultan fails to procure justice. 
No doubt the conditions under which the vast property 
devoted to religious uses in Egypt is held, require to be 
thoroughly looked into. At present there is no sort of audit 
or any public statement as to what becomes of the money, 
our policy—in the abstract, a wise one—having been to hold 
entirely aloof from all non-political matters. Still, there is a 
point where the misappropriation and muddle of Mosque 
funds must be stopped, and it is conceivable that this point 
has been reached. Meanwhile, an appeal from the Azhar 
to English justice is a most significant fact. Once establish 
an impartial standard of justice, and its attractive force 
becomes irresistible even for those who are most hostile in 
theory to its upholders. 


On Sunday the anniversary of the death of Mr. Parnell was 
celebrated in Dublin with the usual procession, great efforts 
having been made by the National League to secure an im- 
posing ceremony. The ivy-leaf was again worn as the symbol 
of the dead chief, and there was also a considerable display 
of pikes by the Extremists. This, however, did not in the 
least impair the perfect good order and harmony of the pro- 
ceedings, which indeed was so strongly marked, that the 
bands were ordered not to play while passing Protestant 


On the whole, the better opinion seems to be that, though the 
Parnellites made tremendous efforts to organise the ceremony, 
and though the fineness of the day attracted thousands of 
spectators, there was little real popular interest in the event, 
The fact is, that politics are just now very little thought of 
in Ireland. From all we hear, the thing which is most alive 
there at the present moment is Co-operation. Ireland is 
throwing herself into the movement with extraordinary zeal, 
and in this excellent work all creeds and classes are com- 
bining. Co-operation brings Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites 
and Unionists together in a way which five years ago would 
have seemed utterly impossible. 


On Monday Mr. John Redmond tried to put heart into his 
party by making a vehement declaration of policy. The only 
way to meet the 150 majority of the Government was by 
following Mr. Parnell’s old policy,—the policy of making it. 
costly, difficult, and dangerous for England to refuse Home- 
rule. The cantabout the “ Union of Hearts,” and “ the absolute 
nonsense ” of the love of ‘the English democracy for Ireland, 
must-be. given up.. The plan of governing Ireland well from 
Westminster, was certain to be a failure. Their policy should 
be to take all they could get from the Government, but. 
to use it to.make their demand for Home-rule more 
irresistible. At the same time, he would help the 
Government to pass-any and.every good measure for Ireland. 
This means, we presume, that the Parnellites will oppose Mr. 
Healy’s plan of general obstruction, and will assist Mr, 
Gerald Balfour in his remedial policy. It should be stated 
that the resolutions included one in favour of a Catholic 
University and concessions to the just claims of the Christian 
Brothers. Mr. William Redmond ended the proceedings by 
a good strong dash of bunkum. There were, he said, always 
great possibilities for Ireland. ‘There were, for instance, such 
countries as Russia and France. “If the demon of war broke 
loose over Europe, no matter who might say it or say against 
it in the streets of Dublin, they would march to the tune of 
the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and not that of ‘God save the Queen.’” 


The Dean of Norwich at the Church Congress in that city, 
which was opened on Tuesday, read a striking paper on the 
poverty in which the clergy have been plunged by the fall in 
the value of corn. Four hundred beneficed clergymen now 
receive less than £50 a year, three thousand five hundred less. 
than £100, and seven thousand less than £150 a year, only 
about three thousand five hundred of the whole body of 
incumbents receiving more than that inadequate allowance. 
The suffering thus caused is borne with wonderful patience ; 
but it is discreditable to the laity of the Church, probably the 
richest community in the world. The Dean proposes to 
establish a Sustentation Fund of a million a year, so as to 
raise the minimum of livelihood to £200 a year. We have 
said a kind word for the project elsewhere, but we ought 
to add here that, before the laity can be deeply stirred, 
some trustworthy statistics must be published as to the pro- 
portion of the clergy, over thirty years old, who have private 
means, and the clergy must define the extent to which they 
will admit lay control. In England the subscribers, even to 
the holiest charity, invariably claim and usually enforce a 
share in the management. We suspect that what will happen 
will be pew-rents, aided by a monthly offertory “ for the vicar.” : 


Professor Sayce’s address to the Church Oongress— 
delivered on Wednesday—on the credibility of the Bible as 
attested by recent archxological research, contained some 
very curious and interesting facts connected with the 
Babylonians. The Mosaic age, it has been often argued, was 
far too barbarous to produce records so literary in feeling as 
the early books of Scripture, and this assumed fact has been 
taken to prove that they had a later origin. But Professor 
Sayce shows that the Mosaic age in the East was a highly 
literary one, “as literary, in fact, as the age of the 
Renaissance in Europe, and that it would have been a 
miracle if the Israelites, whether in Egypt or in Canaan, had 
not shared in the general literary culture of the time.” In 
the century before the Exodus, an active correspondence was 
constantly going on between the Nile and the Euphrates, 
“and this correspondence was in the foreign language and 
foreign script of Babylonia, necessitating the existence all 
over the civilised East of schools and libraries, of teachers 





places of worship for fear of disturbing the congregations. 





and pupils.” The chief cities of Babylonia boasted of their 
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libraries, some of which had been founded six thousand years 
ago, “and at the very time when Abraham was born in Ur of 
the Chaldees one of its poets was composing a great epic in 
twelve books, which formed the close of a long preceding 
period of epic verse.” Moses, then, could have written the 
Pentateuch, and those to whom it is addressed could have 
read and understood it. That is Professor Sayce’s conclusion. 
We do not profess to say that this settles finally the question 
of the date of the Pentateuch, but it is certainly a view of the 
matter which requires close consideration. 


The depth of the hatred with which Teutonic peoples regard 
restrictive liquor laws is curiously exemplified by what is pass- 
ing in New York. The reformers there had, it was believed, 
squelched Tammany, and set up an honest government; and 
everybody was delighted that democracy had cleansed itself 
from afoul stain. The reformers, however, led by Mr. Roosevelt, 
insisted that the strict liquor laws should be strictly carried 
out, and that in particular no beer should be sold on Sunday. 
The Germans revolted; the rougher voters revolted ; the non- 
Puritan section of the Democrats revolted; and it is believed 
that in the November elections Tammany, the most corrupt of 
modern caucuses, will recover its power. The fact, if it is 
one, speaks badly for the civic patriotism of New Yorkers, 
and badly also for the common-sense of the reformers. They 
will wreck the Ten Commandments for the sake of an eleventh 
which was not proclaimed on Sinai. They were bound to 
carry out the laws; but they could have agreed to make them 
sensible. 


Messrs. Yarrow have succeeded in building a torpedo-boat 
destroyer which will steam 303 knots, or say 35 miles, an hour. 
This vessel, named the ‘Sokol,’ built for the Russian 
Government, is the fastest in the world, no other steamer 
having attained to 30 knots. The effect produced by the 
‘Sokol’ when under full steam was most striking. When 
her propellers were working at between four and five hundred 
revolutions a minute, “the two streams of race-water were 
divided by a wall of snowy spray ten or twelve feet high.” 
No doubt the marine engineers will end by discovering 
means for getting a speed of 60 miles an hour in calm water, 
and we shall reach New York in two days, That would 
greatly cheapen ocean-transport. The same ship could do the 
journey to America and back within the week, and give the 
captain and crew their Sundays in Liverpool or Southampton. 


The Times of Friday gives an account of one of the most 
striking engineering feats ever undertaken. Colonel John 
Pennycuick, who has just been made a ©.8.I. on the com- 
pletion of the Periyar irrigation works, has succeeded in 
reversing the order of nature, and has made a river flow east 
which, since the Indian continent was formed, has always 
flowed west. It is the peculiarity of Southern India that there 
is plenty of rain on the west coast and a perpetual deficiency 
on the east; that while the rivers flowing west have abundant 
streams, those on the east are often dry. The Indian Public 
Works Department, which thinks nothing of correcting the 
oversights of Providence, determined to set this right, and 
called a river from the west side of the Ghats across the water- 
shed, to redress the balance. They dammed the Periyar river 
near its source, and turned its valley into a huge reservoir. 
They then made a tunnel under the watershed—a tunnel 
nearly seven thousand feet long-—and let the water into an 
irrigation canal, flowing down the valley of the Vargai, on 
the east side of the Ghats. The result will be the irrigation 
of two hundred and twenty square miles, at a cost of not 
more than half a million sterling. The region in which the 
works were carried out is a roadless mountain-jungle, full of 
tigers and elephants. The latter seem, indeed, to have 
caused some trouble,—one of them being with difficulty pre- 
vented from evicting the Governor of Madras when he went 
to inaugurate the works. The achievement is a great one, 
and as romantic as that of the Roman Consul who turned a 
river over a precipice out of the way of his legion. 

The annual return of the British Army, issued on Thurs- 
day, contains some very interesting and satisfactory figares. 
On June Ist last there were 222,151 men and officers in the 
Regular army,—that number being the highest reached 
during the twenty years for which statistics are available. 


and abroad was 9,802, being the lowest number held for 
twenty years past, and 1,430 below the figures for 1893. The 
proportion per 1,000 men is the smallest on record,—47, as 
against 91 in 1881. The number of men fined for drunken- 
ness was 27,715, being the same proportion as in 1893, which 
was low. These last figures are very promising, and bear out 
the opinion of all officers of experience, that crime and 
drunkenness are ceasing to be in any sort of way charac- 
teristic of the British private. The Army Reserve numbered 
82.674, being slightly in excess of the previous year; the 
Militia (enrolled), 121,667; Yeomanry, 10,014; and Volun. 
teers, 231,328 enrolled, or 224,525 efficient, the latter figure 
being 5,414 above that of 1993, and the highest yet reached. 
In the event then of a great national emergency, we could 
raise the Regulars to 300,000 men, and have besides over 
300,000 Militia and Volunteers. 


On Saturday last the Master of Balliol, Professor 
Caird, delivered a lecture on Abraham Lincoln at Toyn- 
bee Hall, which, to judge by the highly abbreviated 
report in the Times, must have been a very remarkable 
attempt to focus Mr. Lincoln’s life and work for a popular 
audience. Lincoln was, he pointed out, in several respects 
a new ethical phenomenon,—the product of a strong indi- 
viduality in contact with the peculiar conditions of a modern 
democratic society. Lincoln seemed born to show the one- 
sidedness of Carlyle’s ideal as to the statesman hero, and to 
prove that it was possible to be a ruler of men, and yet only to 
move along with the general sentiment of those ruled. “In 
a sense, the problem of the modern statesman was to abolish 
the distinction between leading and following; to discern 
what was deepest and best in the popular sentiment, gradually 
to help it to a knowledge of itself, and to act only when the 
real power and sympathy of the nation was behind him.” 
So Lincoln apprehended the problem, and he could claim to 
have solved it at least as successfully as any one had ever 
done. He became great by discovering for himself and for 
others what the people really wanted, “and by providing the 
channels in which the growing moral force of their life would 
flow.” That is exceedingly well put, as is also the general 
description of Lincoln’s character. “ His tolerant, humorous, 
sympathetic temperament marked him out as one of those 
who could be optimists without the aid of illusion, who could 
believe in men without being duped by them. Accustomed 
to all the roughest collisions of life, to all the sharp practice 
of Yankee tradesmen and Yankee lawyers, he could still see 
the sound basis of humanity and justice in the hearts of the 
people.” In truth, the Anglo-Saxon race never produced a 
nobler and greater man than Lincoln. Yet we hardly knew 
of the treasure before it was lost. Had Lincoln lived, his 
influence on American politics during the next quarter of a 
century would have been of incalculable value to America. 


One of the oddest stories reaches us from Sydney. A-man 
named Dean, skipper of a ferry-boat, was accused of poisoning 
his wife. Under a “strong” charge from the Judge, the jury 
found him guilty, and he was sentenced to death. The 
journalists and the populace did not approve; the case was 
retried by a Commission of experts appointed by the Ministry, 
and Dean received a free pardon. Shortly after, a Member 
of the Legislative Council stated in his place that Dean’s 
attorney, one Meagher, had mentioned that Dean had con- 
fessed his guilt to him, and Dean and Meagher were put on 
their trial for a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice by 
perjury. Meagher thereupon admitted that he had become 
aware of Dean’s guilt, and had deceived his own partner and 
the Commission; and finally, Dean confessed the attempt to 
poison his wife. Meagher, having taken a false oath, will, it 
is supposed, be punished, and possibly Dean also, but the 
latter having been tried and released, may get off scot-free. 
Much talk is therefore indulged in as to Meagher’s con- 
science, and the privileges of lawyers; but the true lesson 
of the business is apparently missed. Of all conceivable 
tribunals, the mob is the worst. It has no idea whatever 
of evidence, and no wish whatever that the law should be 
obeyed instead of a molluscous sentiment which, if the 
accused is ugly, is as often for a sentence as for an acquittal. 
Better a cadi on the judgment-seat than a multitude of men 
in the street. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE SUSPENSE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HIS business in Constantinople must gravely in- 
crease Lord Salisbury’s already heavy anxieties. 

Sir John Tenniel in this week’s Punch may depict 
“Ultimatum” as a bull-dog ready to be let loose, 
and irresistible by any worn-out dragon, but the Foreign 
Secretary has to remember that this offender is an old 
lion, and that other strong dogs will at once be in 
the arena on hearing the bull-dog’s growl. The situa- 
tion is bad enough anyhow, and so much may happen 
suddenly that is unexpected. Let us all look at the 
facts, if that be possible, as we should be compelled to 
look at them if the responsibility of action were imme- 
diately upon our shoulders. We take it that the immi- 
grant Armenians in Constantinople, as distinguished from 
the resident Armenians, are half mad with rage at 
the recent atrocities, with fear for their relatives and 
families left behind in the province, and with hope de- 
ferred,—hope created by the representations of the 
Powers. They resolved therefore on a “ demonstra- 
tion”—which, remember, is the regular Oriental way 
as well as the Western way of expressing discontent— 
in the hope of hurrying on the dilatory Embassies, and 
perhaps of affecting the highly strung nerves of the Sultan 
himself. Some secret society, aware of the resolve, 
decided to turn it to account, and when the proces- 
sion approached the Porte the officer in command of 
the police was shot by some one in the crowd, whose 
members, as is expedient in Turkey, all bore arms. The 
police, seeing their officer murdered, naturally charged the 
advancing crowd, and so far there is nothing for which to 
blame the Turks. The police no doubt cut down a great 
many men, more than was necessary; but no Asiatic will 
fight bravely without a sword, the police did not use 


‘rifles, and to call the deaths inflicted “a massacre” 


is to misuse words. The Italian or Austrian, or 
for that matter, the Irish gendarmerie, would have 
behaved just like the Turks. It was after the procession 
had been beaten that the inherent savagery of the Turks be- 
trayed itself. There was no necessity for violence. The city 
is full of Ottoman troops, the few Christians armed, are 
armed only with revolvers, and Osman Ghazi could have 
coerced Constantinople into silent order without blood- 
shed in three hours. Instead of displaying irresistible 
force at once, the fanatic group in the Palace resolved to 
read the Christians a lesson; a hint was either sent out to 
the Softas, or, as is now believed, bodies of police in the dis- 
guise of Softas were set in motion, and the Armenians were 
in practice placed at their mercy. The Mussulman roughs, 
seeing mischief on foot, followed their co-religionists, and 
for twenty-four hours a reign of terror prevailed through- 
out Constantinople. All Armenians accessible were clubbed 
to death, the very gas-stokers killing twenty-one of their 
Armenian comrades, the bodies were rapidly conveyed to the 
shore in Government carts, and after some four hundred had 
been killed, such Armenians as were unable to barricade 
themselves, fled to the churches and the Patriarchate for 
protection. So completely were the police of opinion that 
they were released from law, that eight wounded and 
arrested Armenians, actually lying powerless in the Prefec- 
ture, were stabbed to death, that crime being witnessed by 
a dragoman of the Italian Embassy. So thoroughly was 
it understood that there was no protection for Armenians, 
that the unhappy race, whose crime it is to be Christians 
and to be disaffected towards the Sovereign who allows his 
troops and police to slay and torture them at discretion, 
went wild with fear, while the lower Mussulmans, believing 
that a day of license, of which Constantinople has seen 
many, had arrived, showed all the symptoms of growing 
“ fanatical,”—that is, of being ready to massacre Christians 
at sight. So menacing did affairs become that six Em- 
bassies, whose business it is to know the truth of what 
occurs in Constantinople, who are full of mad jealousies 
of one another, and who are divided by many pro- 
found and substantial causes of difference, united for 
the moment to represent to Yildiz Kiosk the facts as 
we have related them, and to demand of the strange little 
figure who sits there, so full at once of fears and power— 
a trembling prisoner in his gardens, yet Khalif throughout 
the Ottomans’ vast dominion—that he should at once 


restore order and protect the Christians. It is probable 
that he complied, and that the only orders which would 
suffice were issued at last, for we see that immediately 
after, a few shots being heard in a local riot, the spot was 
instantly surrounded by troops, and order was restored, as 
it ought to have been at first, by the appearance of irre- 
sistible force. “ Tranquillity ” is therefore restored in Con. 
stantinople; but clearly the Embassies are not satisfied, and 
they have reason for their hesitation. The Sultan has not 
signed the order permanently protecting the Armenians, 
the Armenians who fled to the churches have not returned 
to their homes, and the Mussulman ferment has not 
yet abated. The mob indeed probably believe that their 
ascendency is threatened, and are ready to demand any- 
thing, the dethronement of the Sultan included, which they 
think the troops will permit. They may sink back into 
their angry quiet, as they have done many times before ; 
they may content themselves with isolated murders, or 
they may explode in one wild burst of wrath against all 
Christians, and especially the English Ambassador, who 
is understood to be the special protector of those in- 
solent slaves, the Armenians, who object to be massacred 
at the will of Colonels and Pashas. Therefore the Em- 
bassies keep their guardships close at hand, and there- 
fore, we doubt not, the British Admiral at Lemnos has 
clear instructions how to act should the signal reach him 
that the English in Constantinople are in imminent 
danger of being clubbed to death. The great city waits, 
palpitating, for the next incident, which may be a grant 
of “ reforms ’’—in other words, a fresh false promise from 
the Sultan to reign by European advice—or may be a 
catastrophe. 

It is quite useless, almost impertinent, to suggest till 
that incident has occurred what next ought to be done. If, 
on the one hand, Constantinople sinks back into its normal 
condition of uneasy quiet, and the Sultan signs a paper 
placing all Armenians or all Christians under the 
guardianship of a Commission appointed by the Powers, 
nothing will be done until after a year or two’s experience 
has proved that the paper is a nullity, the protection a 
farce, and Armenia as much misgoverned as_ before. 
If, on the other hand, the Mussulman masses, excited 
beyond bearing by what seems to them Christian 
defiance, should commence a massacre, or elect a 
fighting Sultan, or threaten the Ambassadors them- 
selves, Europe, and especially England, must take steps 
so extreme that their results cannot be foreseen even 
by the most experienced. One shell falling in Con- 
stantinople would end the present condition of affairs 
throughout the Turkish Empire, calling at once every 
rebel to arms, all Macedonians, all Greeks, all Arabs, and 
also the Osmanli caste, which, we may rely on it, will 
follow its traditions and die fighting magnificently for 
Islam and its own ascendency. They are not Hovas, the 
Turks. It is more useful to point out how completely 
Europe is acknowledging at last that the Ottoman Empire 
is a semi-barbarian Power, which must be controlled by foree 
in the interests of humanity. If thereis an acknowledged 
right in any Government, it isthat of putting down disorder 
in its own capital, in its own way, and without attention 
to anything except its own judgment of what constitutes 
expedient severity. Not a remonstrance came up from 
Europe at the executions—which were, in fact, legal 
massacres—that followed the suppression of the Paris 
Commune. It is while he is exercising his undoubted 
rights, that Europe, for the moment coherent, informs the 
Sultan that his method is too uncivilised for endurance, 
that he must alter it at once, and that he must protect 
those whom he has condemned, and whom his policemen 
are destroying. Europe, in fact, assumes the ultimate 
right of regulating Turkey, not in her remoter provinces, 
not under any specific Treaty, but in her own capital, 
under her Sovereign’s eyes, and by virtue only of the right 
of civilisation to control barbarism. That is perfectly 
right, if “ Europe” is to be the universal moderator in the 
world’s affairs, which is now undoubtedly her pretension, 
whether or ro it has been formulised; but then Europe 
must go a step farther and see that its will is obeyed. It 
is atrocious cruelty to interfere so far, and then retire, 
leaving the oppressors to wreak for years together their 
vengeance on the oppressed. The “reforms” and their 
operation must be steadily watched in the interior pro- 
vinces, and that means the government of Turkey by six 





Powers, of whom no two have the same interests, the same 
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views as to decent government, or the same method of apply- 


ing pressure. We do not believe that effort can succeed, or 
that such a situation can endure; but that which must 
follow failure, the partition of Turkey, will tax the state- 
craft of Europe almost beyond endurance. The Eastern 
question is, in fact, upon us again, and though there may 
be, probably will be, one more postponement, the merest 
accident—a street-riot, a fever-fit in the Sultan, a mutiny 
for pay—may compel a settlement at once with any means 
that happen to be at hand. Gunpowder is lying about all 
over Eastern Europe, and the Turk himself can fire it 
more readily and more effectually than anybody else. Of 
all the incidents of this émeute, no single one is so 
ominous or so significant as the execution of eight 
Armenians after they had been seized and laid safely by 
the heels. That is the spirit which will at last, and not 
long hence, bring Turkey and Europe into avowed and 
final collision. You may talk of reforms for ever, but if 
prisoners once arrested disappear, what is the use of your 


reforms ? 





THE FALL OF ANTANANARIVO. 


i strange destiny which is forcing the white peoples 

to undertake the government of all Africa almost 
in their own despite has received one more illustration. 
The last semi-civilised, or at least self-governing, State in 
that division of the world has passed into the keeping of 
u European Power. The French Government decided 
reluctantly on conquering Madagascar; and, indeed, but 
for their jealousy of the British advance to the Zambesi, 
they would never have made such an attempt; they 
accepted the wrong plan of campaign; they muddled all 
the details of the expedition; they lost more than half 
their men through disease and overwork; but. still 
General Duchesne is in Antananarivo, and the Hova 
Government, after an existence of eighty years, has 
fled into the wilds. The country passed over by 
the victorious army presents a hundred points at 
which it could have been stopped, but not one of them 
was defended; the Hovas are brave, but they would 
not fight; and their leaders have acquired much of the 
knowledge of Europe, especially how to utilise luxuries, 
but they showed as much foolishness as any Polynesian 
tribe. Like Belshazzar, they kept on boasting and feasting 
and punishing when they should have been fighting, and 
either never saw, or disregarded, the handwriting on the 
wall. It does not much matter to what the overthrow of 
their Kingdom was due—whether, as seems probable, 
there was treachery in high places, whether the soldiery 
had become too disgusted with the system to defend 
it, or whether, as there is much evidence to prove, 
the supply departments had become so _ hopelessly 
corrupt, that the regiments were sent to the front 
without munitions to fight with—the broad fact re- 
mains, that a warrior race, able to put two hundred 
thousand men in the field, has been utterly defeated 
by less than three thousand white soldiers. France 
has captured Madagascar, and France therefore, either 
through the Queen or through a Governor-General, must 
pacify and administer the island. It would be too 
ridiculous to retire with a mere piece of paper; the 
soldiers cannot be left subject to incessant attack from 
guerillas, and a revenue must be obtained somehow to 
meet the expenses. The concessionnaires, about whom a 
French Ministry never ceases to think, must be pro- 
tected; there must be roads, telegraphs, and fortified 
posts to prevent the calamities which have accompanied 
the invasion; and there will be, we doubt not, public 
buildings, markets, barracks, cafés, and all the appur- 
tenances of civilisation, as Frenchmen understand the 
word. All that implies government, and it is the 
government of Madagascar, the third largest island in 
the world, and we believe one of the richest, which the 
French have undertaken. 

We heartily wish them success in their enterprise, now 
that they have begun it; and only hope that they will 
pursue it in the right way. We agree with M. de Mahy, 
the representative of La Réunion, that France ought to 
declare the island a Colony,—that is, an integral part 
of her own dominion, and not be contented with a mere 
Protectorate. To adopt the latter method, is to refuse 
to the unfortunate Malagasy the only compensation 
for the loss of their independence. A Protectorate 
in Madagascar means that the French shall set up a 


puppet-King of their own; that they shall arm a native 
tyrant with the resources of civilisation ; that they shall tax 
the people for two sets of Governors; that they shall sell 
concessions under an impenetrable veil of native “ wishes 
and ways;” that they shall maintain a never-ending and 
most cruel war with the “independent” party; and that 
they shall drive out foreign settlers, especially foreign 
missionaries, by oppressions inflicted through native 
agents whom they will systematically disavow. The 
officials will be numberless and _ half-powerless; the 
Resident will be hampered by Court intrigues and the 
necessity of watching against insurrection; and the 
garrison will be so much above discipline by a black 
Government that it will get as much out of hand as 
it has once or twice done in Tonquin. The French are 
bound, if they conquer a country like Madagascar, which 
had a future before it, to govern it directly and as well as 
they can, to give it good laws, to discipline its people, to 
educate them, and generally to make their authority as 
vivifying as they can, or as that of the British has been 
in India. Let them make of Madagascar a grand French 
Department, prohibit slavery as completely as they do in 
Provence, maintain order as strictly as they do in Auvergne, 
encourage industrial enterprise as they do in Normandy 
and French Flanders. Then they will justify their conquest 
and in the end make of the great island, which is larger 
than France and would hold twenty millions of people in 
comfort, a valuable dependency. La Réunion is not a 
medel Colony, but at least it is orderly, progressive in a 
way, and filled with a people who, if they please, can 
become as civilised as Frenchmen, and who are free at 
once from the oppression and the vindictive hatred 
which travellers, and indeed many French Deputies, 
denounce as existing in Tonquin. Let Madagascar be 
ruled by a statesman with plenary powers, and capacity 
sufficient to overcome that fierce jarring, sure to spring up 
at first in a French dependency, between a people who 
were independent, and settlers intent, like the early Anglo- 
Indians, only on making fortunes to carry away to Paris. 
It is said that the French are pledged in some kind of 
way to our Government never to annex Madagascar. 
Some such assurance may have been given to Lord 
Salisbury to meet objections likely to be raised in the 
British Parliament; but if it was, the Government of 
France ought to be at once released from it. There is 
no earthly good in these imperfect tenures, the only 
effect of which is to diminish responsibility, and, as 
in Tunis and Egypt, to keep up opportunities for 
remonstrances and quarrels. It is not our interest, with 
a dozen Protectorates on our hands, to maintain that they 
imply something less than sovereignty, and it is not the 
interest of mankind to allow white men to rule black men 
without accepting full responsibility for their acts. Hybrid 
Government is bad enough in Egypt, where every one acts 
under the microscope of the European Press, but in 
Madagascar it will, we may depend upon it, end in a 
gigantic svstem of oppression. It is argued that under a 
Protectorate natives “enjoy their own institutions ;” but 
if that argument is sound, and their own institutions are 
the best for them, then conquest is nothing but dacoity. 
Besides, the good government of a country like Madagasear 
is not a question of institutions but of men, of the differ- 
ence between able French Prefects and the ‘“ Ministers” 
who did not fight the French, but did burn a General alive 
for failing to defeat them. It is argued also, this time by 
M. de Mahy, that if the island is declared a Colony, it will 
be bad for the English, because the “crushing competi- 
tion” of Manchester and Birmingham will be avoided ; 
but Englishmen, we think, need not mind that bit of 
Chauvinist rheteric. They would be taxed much more 
heavily by Royal decrees, instigated by a French Resident, 
and would not be able to plead their rights under “ the 
most favoured nation” clause. We cannot see that it is 
in any way wise to object to France, as she has been 
permitted to conquer Madagascar, making of the island 
the greatest of French Colonies. 
The French, if they annex Madagascar, will acquire 
one valuable bit of experience. They must, in order to 
govern it, raise a native force, and they may, if they 
please, make of it the basis of the Colonial Army which 
they are always talking about, and never form. It is 
difficult to comprehend where the obstacle is, unless indeed 
the military authorities dread the effect of brigading 
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with black colonials, who must be paid at tolerably liberal 
rates. The French must now face that difficulty, how- 
ever, if they are to keep Madagascar, and we do not 
doubt that, with their ability for organisation, they will 
ultimately succeed in making a very fine force. It will 
be a curious bit of irony if they find that the Hovas, 
whom they now think cowards because they fled be- 
fore Frenchmen, make, under proper treatment, excel- 
lent soldiers of rather unusual pluck and capacity of 
endurance. 
India, and it may happen to the French in Madagascar, 
for the Hovas, as Colonel Shervinton testifies, have never 
shrunk until the moment arrived when their shrinking 
involved submission to the tutelage of white men. Africa, 
it is clear, has been given to Europe, and we can only hope 
that Europe will remember that from those to whom 
much is given, much will be required. The scene on the 
Imerina plateau need not be bad because the scene on the 
Congo is, by the confession of Belgians, most detestable. 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


NGLAND has on her hands a diplomatic quarrel with 
Venezuela, which concerns the boundaries of that 
State and British Guiana, and, if we remember rightly, 
involves also some personal questions. As is usual in the 
case of South American Republics, and other weak Powers, 
the dispute drags on interminably. South American states- 
men are as eager to rectify their frontiers in favour of 
théir own nation, as Powers which use every inch of their 
soil to the best advantage, and they have all the tenacity 
of extreme weakness. They know that it is odious to 
coerce them, and also that they will lose nothing in dignity 
by blustering up to the last moment and then yielding to 
force majeure. The result is that it is ten times easier to 
get justice from the Czar or the Emperor of Austria than 
from the minutest of the Spanish Republics. But to add 
to the difficulties of dealing with the South American 
States, any pressure exerted upon them is apt to make 
the Jingo party in the United States invoke the Monroe 
doctrine, and declare that they will not tolerate the inter- 
ference of a European Power on the free soil of America. 
At the present moment, the Monroe doctrine is being 
passionately invoked in regard to our dealings with 
Venezuela, and England is warned that she will not 
be allowed to extend “her Imperialism on this side 
of the Atlantic.” But though so much is talked about 
the Monroe doctrine, very few people seem, either 
in America or here, to realise what that doctrine really 
is, or what areits limitations. Under these circumstances, 
it is worth while to examine the matter in detail, and to 
inquire what was really said in the celebrated message 
sent to the Eighteenth Congress by President Monroe in 
the year 1823. 

The first allusion to the doctrine is in that part of 
the message which deals with the proposal to settle 
with Russia and Great Britain the rights of those States 
and of America in the north-west coasts of the Con- 
tinent. After a formal expression of goodwill in regard 
to the Emperor of Russia, the message proceeds :—“ In 
the discussions to which this interest has given rise, and 
in the arrangements by which they may terminate, the 
occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a 
principle in which the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonisation by any European Powers.” 
This, however, is only an incidental allusion. The principle 
is laid down in full and in general terms towards the 
close of the message. President Monroe first lays down 
the desire of America to hold aloof from all European 
quarrels. But at the same time she will protect her own 
interests, and will maintain them to the full:—* We owe 
it, therefore, to candour, and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those Powers, to 
declare that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European Power, we have 
not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the Govern- 
ments who have declared their independence, and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could 


That, however, has happened to us in- 


not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, b 
any European Power, in any other light than as the mani. 
festation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.” In order to leave no doubt as to his meaning, Pre. 
sident Monroe takes yet another opportunity to enforce the 
same principle. With the proposed intervention of the Holy 
Alliance, with a view to restore South America to Spain, 
in his mind, he issues the following warning. America, he 
hints, cares nothing as to the forms of Government adopted 
by European Powers, and will always acknowledge a de 
facto Government :—‘ But in regard to these continents, 
circumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. 
It is impossible that the allied powers should extend their 
political system to any portion of either continent without 
endangering our peace and happiness; nor can any one 
believe that our Southern brethren, if left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impos- 
sible, therefore, that we should behold such interposition, 
in any form, with indifference.” In the passages we have 
quoted we have the authentic and legitimate Monroe 
doctrine. What does it amount to? This,—that the 
United States will not allow the European Powers to 
conquer and hold, directly or indirectly, any new posses- 
sions on the American Continent. That Monroe in laying 
down this principle, and the American people in making it, 
as it were, a fundamental law of the State, were perfectly 
justified, we do not doubt for a moment. The Americans 
valued intensely, and still value, their isolation and aloof- 
ness from the quarrels and alliances of Europe. Their 
geographical position frees them from all care as to foreign 
entanglements. But this freedom would cease were France 
to take Mexico, Germany Brazil, and Italy the Argentine 
Republic. At once the United States would be forced to 
live under the conditions which have made Europe an 
armed camp. The Americans realised that they must make 
a stand against such possibilities from the very beginning, 
and herein they were boldly prudent. 

But if we compare this, the true Monroe doctrine, with 
that now put forward in certain quarters in America, it 
will be seen that a very wide difference exists. It is one 
thing to forbid the conquest and annexation of American 
States by European Powers, quite another to say that a 
European Power shall not demand redress for injuries 
from a Spanish Republic, or prevent that Republic from 
including within her boundaries, territory which in reality 
belongs to the European Power in question. That latter 
claim is one which could only be maintained by the United 
States under conditions to which, we imagine, she would 
be very unlikely indeed to accede. If America forbids 
the States of Europe to enforce redress from the Spanish 
Republics, when the Spanish Republics have done an in- 
jury to their rights, then it follows that the United States 
in her capacity of protector, must oblige the Republics of 
South and Central America to respect the law of nations. 
Otherwise, the United States would be in this position. 
They would be acting as a man acts who says, “I will not 
allow you to prevent my children from stealing your 
apples, and I will not prevent them myself.” But in the 
United States the principles of international law have too 
firm a hold to allow of any such unreasonable attitude being 
adopted. If, then, the Americans maintain the new version 
of the Monroe doctrine, they will have to place Central and 
South America and Hayti and San Domingo under their 
tutelage, and make themselves responsible for the conduct 
of those Powers. But that is an absurdity, and a dangerous 
absurdity, which the Americans will never commit. We 
may feel sure that in reality they will never do more than 
forbid bona-fide extensions of territory by the European 
Powers. And this principle they will enforce, not by inter- 
fering in the details of squabbles, but by waiting till the 
squabble is over, and then, if necessary, by applying the 
Monroe doctrine. 

As Englishmen we have no sort of objection to the true 
Monroe doctrine. We want no extension of territory on 
the American continent for Great Britain, but we do 
want the Anglo-Saxon to be supreme there, and to be left 
to develop unmolested, and this the Monroe doctrine 
secures. Canning, with his keen, if disordered, political 
imagination, seems to have realised this when he sug- 
gested the establishment of the Monroe doctrine. (Canning 
did not invent the doctrine, but he proposed its first practical 








application.) We have sometimes thought, indeed, that 
the Monroe doctrine might be used as one of the stones 
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upon which to build up that. Anglo-Saxon alliance which 
will some day give the control of the world to the English. 
speaking peoples. An excuse will be wanted for beginning 
the foundations of that alliance, and-it might be found in 
the Monroe doctrine. England»and the United States 
might agree to guarantee their possessions in America, and 
to apply the Monroe doctrine to all other Powers. This 
would immediately ensure America to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
on it might later be based the arrangements for a further 
and closer alliance. This, however,-is a distant dream. 
Meantime, there is only one serious danger to the Monroe 
doctrine. If England ever lost command of the sea, and 
that command passed to France or Russia, America would 
find the Monroe doctrine waste-paper: While England 
holds the command of the sea, the United States have 
nothing to fear; but were she torlose it, America must 
either reconquer it from the victor or give up all hope of 
enforcing the doctrine which she so boldly announced 


in 1823, a 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS LEADERS. 


LEARLY the Socialists do not believe in the maxim, 
“Don’t kick a man when he’s down.” The Home- 
rule party is‘very much down; but that does not in the 
least prevent Mr. Bernard Shaw. and his brother Fabians 
from kicking their political allies with the utmost gaiety 
and satisfaction. The sufferings of their late friends 
move them not at all, or rather only move them to laughter 
and contempt. On Sunday last, Mr. Bernard Shaw, in 
lecturing under the auspices of the Fabian Society, tried 
to represent the defeat of the Home-rule party as a 
triumph for Socialism. It had been said that the failure of 
the Gladstonian candidates was due to the Ministry having 
gone too far, and to the dread of the precipitate estab- 
lishment of social democracy felt by the electors; but 
that was a delusion. It was, of course, the cue of the 
reactionary section,of the Home-rule party to say that the 
fear of Socialism was the cause of the defeat; but this 
was not really the case. The proof of this proposition 
adduced by Mr. Bernard Shaw, as far as we understand 
it, is that the Government did not carry out a Socialistic 
programme, and were accordingly denounced by the 
Fabians, and that not being Socialists they could not have 
been injured by their Socialism. Another proof is that 
Socialistically inclined candidates did better than those 
who held to the old principles of individualism. But 
surely Mr. Bernard Shaw has heard of the proverb, 
“Give a dog a bad name and hang him”? It matters 
little or nothing whether the Liberals deserved to be 
labelled “ Socialists.” What concerns us is the fact that 
they were so labelled by the country, and that this label- 
ing lost them the support of the great majority of the 
artisan class, who, whatever else they may be, are cer- 
tainly not Collectivists. The dislike of the Collectivists’ 
doctrines unquestionably. lost the Liberal party a large 
number of votes in every constituency. It may be true 
that though they shed their Individualist stalwarts, the 
Home-rulers did not get the Socialist vote; but that 
only means that Lord Rosebery and his colleagues feil 
between two stools; and trying to please both sides, 
pleased neither. 

Under these cireumstances what is the Liberal party to 
do? What is to be its attitude towards Socialism? The 
old-fashioned Liberal will, of course, answer,—“ Get rid of 
Collectivists, who, though they talk big, have really no votes 
at their disposal, and return to office and power will be 
secured.” On the other hand, Mr. Bernard Shaw hints 
that the only hope for the Liberal party is to become 
steadfast and earnest in its Collectivism. The patient 
was injured by pretending to take the Fabian specific, but 
if he had taken it he would have been greatly benefited, 
and therefore the only thing to be done now is_ to 
give him a double dose. Mr. Bernard Shaw does 
not, of course, put it quite so crudely as this, but this 
is what he no doubt means when he hints that the Liberal 
party will come to grief if they propose a sham Social- 
istic programme, instead of charging themselves with 
Socialistic ideas, “The Liberal party,” says Mr, Bernard 
Shaw, “has before it six years of Opposition. Does it 
intend to come forward at the end of those six years with 
another Newcastle programme foisted on to it at hole-and- 
corner caucus meetings by Fabian wolves in Liberal 
clothing, and owing its final adoption by the leaders, not 





to their own initiative, conviction, knowledge, or even 
general approval, but solely to the operations of the law 
that Nature abhors a vacuum? At present it seems to 
me that this is exactly what it does intend. The Members 
of the late Cabinet will, no doubt, stroll into the House in 
the evening regularly enough, to amuse themselves by 
annoying the Government, and keeping up the party game. 
What they will not do is to form committees among them- 
selves to study their own progyemme, Six years is not too 
long for that; it is not half enough if the thing is to be 
done thoroughly.” It is, of course, impossible to give any 
unchallengeable reason for believing that the position of 
the Liberal party will not be improved by this line of 
action; and that its only hope is to clear itself as far as 
possible of the charge of abstract Socialism. Only a practi- 
cal experiment can pronounce for certain which is the true 
view. Our own opinion, however, is clear. Unless and 
until the Liberal party shakes off the suspicion of com- 
plicity with the Socialists, its hopes of victory are, we 
believe, extremely slight. As long as it is not called 
Socialism or Collectivism, the country will put up with a 
great deal of State action. When, however, an open attack 
is made on the exercise of the individual will, the ordinary 
elector sets his teeth and votes like grim death against any 
scheme of servitude to the State. That, as we read the ~ 
signs, is the common-sense of the present situation as far 
as it concerns the Socialists. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is not content with ramming home 
the disagreeable dilemma with which the Home-rulers are 
confronted as regards Socialism. He points out that not 
only have they no real policy, but no leader. His sketch of 
the want of leaders among the Gladstonians is indeed not 
a little amusing, and deserves to be quoted :—“In the 
Liberal company the heavy lead is absolutely vacant. 
Lord Rosebery amuses the nation; but he does not im- 
press it, and sometimes he scandalises it. Mr. Asquith is 
very convincing when he has a case to plead; he can put 
it admirably and get the verdict for his side of it; but he 
can do nothing without. a case. _ People will not vote 
Liberal for the sake of his beautiful eyes. Mr. Morley is 
esteemed, not because he throws a glamour over Liberal 
politics, but because he calls upon us to stand up reso- 
lutely and honestly to their utter barrenness, and refuses 
to pretend that he sympathises with Socialism. Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr, Arnold Morley are positively 
unpopular; Mr. Acland, though deservedly popular, is not 
theatrically effective ; Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and Lords 
Kimberley, Spencer, and Ripon, are as useless for the pur- 
pose of rousing abstract Liberal enthusiasm as Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre.” Mr. Bernard Shaw sums up by declaring that 
the Liberals have not the means of appealing to the 
imagination of the electorate, “and must therefore 
appeal to its interests; in other words, they must 
fight the next Election not on their personalities, but 
on their programme.” We cannot refuse to admit that 
this picture of the condition of the Liberal party is, on 
the whole, a true one. There is at the present moment 
absolutely no one who commands the confidence of the 
party, and there is also no measure which appeals to the 
Gladstonians. Home-rule is dead, and there seems no 
sort of desire to revive it. It has not, of course, 
been erased from the party programme, but it causes 
no enthusiasm. The case of Disestablishment is worse 
still, while the abolition of the House of Lords 
and Local Veto are again problems which peuple 
are far more anxious to avoid than to take up. There 
is, in fact, a total want both of measures and men. 
But in spite of this, it would be absurd for the Liberal 
party altogether to despair. History shows that no party 
need feel utterly hopeless, however black appears the 
immediate prospect. There are always the blunders of 
the enemy to rely on. But to be able to avail themselves 
of these blunders, the Opposition must be vigilant and 
united, and not engaged in still further disintegrating 
their own body by the raising of problems involving furious 
resentments. Their true policy is to find the line of least 
controversy, and follow it quietly and patiently, keeping 
ready at the same time to answer any call from the 
country to take over the work of Government. If, then, 


the Home-rulers are wise, they will not plod with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and the Fabians in order to get up the 
practice and philosophy of Socialism, and to apply it with 
better knowledge, raising in the process whole hosts of 
hatred and ill-will. Instead, they will keep quiet and 
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husband their strength, ready to take advantage of what- 
ever chance may afford them. 





SINECURES. 


dae death of Admiral the Hon. Sir J. R. Drummond 
releases a sinecure; and all the newspapers are con- 
gratulating the nation on the opportunity of saving a 
certain amount of money. The deceased Admiral, after a 
life of good service to the State in his profession, was, 
in 1883, partly for that reason, and partly because he was 
unusually well connected, appointed Usher of the Black 
Rod, and received thenceforward for twelve years £2,000 
a year, and the use of fine apartments in the Palace at 
Westminster, for performing occasionally certain easy 
ceremonial duties. He marched about with formal 
messages, or headed formal “ visits” three or four times a 
Session. Practically, in fact, he enjoyed a very pleasant 
sinecure. The Commons now want his rooms for 
various useful purposes, and are to have them; and 
publicists are anxious, in addition, that the office 
should be abolished, or at all events cut down either 
to £1,000 or £500 a year. It is said, and is quite 
true, that persons quite competent by personal dignity 
to go through Black Rod’s ceremonial performances 
without any discredit to Parliament would think them- 
selves amply remunerated with £500 a year, and that the 
remaining £1,500 a year is a useless expenditure of 
money taken from the taxpayer usually for the benefit of 
a “pet” either of the Ministry or the Court. As to the 
rooms we have nothing to say, for they appear to be 
really wanted, the direct needs of the Commons growing 
as the system becomes more democratic; but as to the 
money, we desire to ask a question. Is it quite so 
certain as is assumed, the evidence being the experience 
of statesmen, that the existence of a few sinecures is in- 
jurious to the State? That it should be thought to be so 
is intelligible,—first, because the idea of no pay except 
for work done, is in an industrious population a natural 
one; and secondly, because the welter of jobbery which 
preceded the Reform Bill so embittered the public mind as 
to create a grudge against all “ sinecures,” “ allowances,” 
pensious above £600 a year, and “grants” of almost any 
description. There was no doubt shameful misuse of 
public property, especially in the legal department, 
in the offices about the Court, and in the grant of 
pensions which could be charged to particular establish- 
ments; and in sweeping them away the Liberal party 
removed a prolific source at once of abuse and of discon- 
tent. The people have forgotten them now, but they were 
once as jealous of all these payments as they now are of 
allowances to the Royal family. They considered, with 
some justice, that they formed a system of poor-relief for 
the aristocracy, and bitterly contrasted their own poverty 
with the incomes secured by patents to “bloated do- 
nothings.” That feeling, however, though quite natural 
and in the main sound, does not completely prove its own 
wisdom, and leaves room for a little more thinking than 
is usually applied to it. The abuse of sinecures was, we 
fully admit, a public scandal and misfortune, but is it so 
clearly past question that sinecures have no use? We 
venture, unpopular as that attitude of mind is now, to 
entertain a lingering doubt. 

In a very few years, if the present tendency continues, 
the British Government will have no means of directly 
rewarding any service not performed by a man in the 
groove for promotion, of securing young ability hampered 
by the necessity of making a living, of retaining a servant 
of value crushed by too many children or other cause, 
or of rewarding an adviser who is not a politician, but 
who possesses departmental or other knowledge which is 
specially wanted. It will have no means of repaying 
scientific, literary, or philanthropic service, except with 
the poverty-stricken grants and annuities now doled out 
from the Royal Bounty Fund, and it will be compelled either 
to go without certain kinds of service altogether, or to 
utilise only the class, no doubt large and estimable, which 
is fond of work, and independent of pecuniary reward. 
That, says the democrat, is an ideally healthy position ; 
but is he not speaking without thought from a traditional 
feeling ? Certainly the Services do not think so, who see the 
business world so “comfortable,” and themselves often so 
terribly “ hadden doun” by poverty; who see promotion 





clogged because the seniors who can plead “claims” are ! 





allowed not to retire; and who hear every day of “im. 
provements” which outsiders could make if only there 
were any way of paying them for their time. Certain] 

politicians do not think so, who know how often the 
square man cannot be put in the square hole because of 
his lack of means; who feel keenly the explosion of 
grumbling which accompanies any grant of a pension to a 
man for Cabinet service—the most valuable to the nation 
of all services except victory in battle—and who re. 
cognise how few able men not rich dare nowadays take 
to political life. Certainly scientific men do not think 
so, knowing as they do how poor is the reward for 
making additions to human knowledge, unless in the 
shape of chemical or mechanical discovery; and how 
possible it is that a scientific man might benefit the whole 
nation by researches which will never yield him a shilling. 
It is a perfectly conceivable occurrence, to take an extreme 
illustration, for an entomologist to see his way to curing 
blight in wheat or “the disease” in potatoes—an ines- 
timable service—and not to be able to claim from 
agriculture one sixpence of reward. Is it so clearly 
expedient that responsible Ministers should never be 
able to meet cases of this kind except by putting them 
in the estimates, which Ministers are so increasingly 
reluctant to do that they have actually within the last 
twenty years invented a new and most remarkable 
“dodge ”—it is no better—for paying men who cannot be 
left unpaid? Formerly the man who won a considerable 
battle, or carried through a considerable expedition—that 
is, in fact, who saved the State; for in this country, 
of all others, defeat involves disaster —received a 
pension for two lives. So bitter, however, is the 
feeling against pensions, that Ministers now hesitate to 
ask for them, and propose instead a grant, usually 
£25,000, which, in the first flush of victory, is conceded 
cheerfully ; and then quietly forgotten. The grant, how- 
ever, does not always answer its purpose, which is to keep 
the victor’s name honourable for a time beyond his own 
life ; while it imposes on the nation in reality a perpetual 
pension, say, of £750 a year, instead of £1,000 a year for 
two lives. In order to avoid creating sinecures the object 
of the payment is left unsecured, while the payment itself 
is made a heavier one; though, no doubt, from the method 
adopted, the popular grudge dies rapidly away. 

Would we then restore the old right of the Ministry to 
grant “ pensions” for life without a previous vote of the 
House of Commons? Yes, up to a certain amount, with the 
rider that only the Premier should grant them, and that he 
should be as much bound to explain his grant as any other 
expenditure on the public service. We would abolish, so 
far as possible, every useless appointment, every sinecure 
clearly so to be described, and every excessive allowance, 
and make of the whole sum so saved a Fund from which 
the Premier could meet all the “claims” that he felt he 
could make clear to Parliament. Indeed, we should our- 
selves go one step farther, and as regards, say, one-fifth 
of the money, allow the Premier while publishing the 
grant—which must in no way resemble secret-service 
money—to remain silent as to his reasons. We carry our 
distrust of our rulers, in our judgment, too far, and 
involve ourselves in this absurdity, that a Minister is 
allowed to cause an expenditure of millions by an execu- 
tive order—for instance, a march to Coomassie—while he 
cannot grant a sixpence to the man who conceivably might 
have prevented that very expedition. 

Is there not danger, if the public makes its control less 
jealous, of the old abuses reviving? We think not, in our 
time, at least. So intense is now the dread of responsi- 
bility and criticism that Ministers are every year, some- 
times in a very cowardly way, stripping themselves of 
patronage. They positively welcome restrictions often 
very injurious to the public service, which enable them to 
say that “the rules forbid” such and such a man to be 
retained when he ought to be retained, and that they 
have “no responsibility.” The reform of the War 
Office is believed to be actually impeded by rubbishy 
difficulties of that kind, which the public would not 
even understand if it heard them, and which, as 4 
rule, protect incapacity in order to prevent jobbing. 
Fortunately, the prerogative is not yet fettered by statute, 
and some day or the other, in the thick of a bitter struggle 
either for Empire or existence, the people will be glad to 
find that all the “precautions” notwithstanding, the 
Sovereign can, when opinion permits, make anybody 
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anything, give a Wellington, if we find one, a baton by 
decree, or enable a Nelson, if one turns up, to command 
excellent old Admirals by “an exceptional but legal use 
of the prerogative.” We are fettering the Executive too 
much in fear that it should job. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT NORWICH. 


HE most generally interesting features of the earlier 
proceedings of the Church Congress at Norwich have 
been the references made by the Archbishop of York in 
his opening sermon, and by the Bishop of the diocese in 
his presidential address, to the Pope’s letter to the 
English people, the discussion on Wednessday morning 
upon the financial position of the Church, and the discus- 
sion on Thursday morning on “ Hindrances to Christian 
Unity.” The deliverances of both Dr. Maclagan and Dr. 
Sheepshanks on the reunion question were characterised 
by a wise and happy combination of dignity and firmness 
with a temper of genuine conciliation ; and it is pleasant 
to observe that a good deal of what has been said at the 
Congress on the same subject has been marked by a like 
spirit. There had previously been symptoms in some 
quarters of a different tone. At the Oxford Diocesan Con- 
ference in particular, though fortunately under the inspir- 
ation of Canon Gore and the Warden of Keble, Christian 
counsels prevailed with the overwhelming majority of 
those who were present, high language was used by one 
or two speakers of note as to the “insult” to the Church 
of England conveyed in the Pope’s letter and Cardinal 
Vaughan’s Bristol speech, and the necessity of avoiding 
any such misconstruction as might arise through an accept- 
ance of his Holiness’s invitation to prayer for reunion. 
We were not perfectly clear as to the quarter in which the 
misconstruction was apprehended as likely to be induced ; 
but on no theory could the entertainment of such fears 
be regarded as worthy of champions of the English 
Church. No doubt Cardinal Vaughan has stated with the 
utmost frankness and precision that the only conceivable 
basis of Christian reunion is a universal and whole-hearted 
acknowledgment of the validity of the Roman claims, and 
itis not unreasonable to suppose that the Pope personally 
feels unable to conceive of any other basis in which it 
could be right for him to acquiesce. But the Pope’s in- 
vitation to the English people was not to pray for reunion 
on the basis of surrender to Rome, but to pray for reunion 
in God’s time and way. His letter was indeed little more 
than a fatherly discourse dominated by the thought that 
“more things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of,” and that, utterly unlikely as Christian reunion 
may seem to our eyes, it is the supreme and inestimable 
blessing for which Christians are enjoined to pray. That 
being so, it ought to be impossible for English Churchmen 
to differ from the Bishop of Norwich, when he says that, 
“to us, on every ground such a request” [as that made by 
the Pope] “is and must be congenial.” As both the 
Archbishop of York and Bishop Sheepshanks observed, 
it cannot be forgotten by us that the Pope is the head 
of the most numerous body of Christians in the world, 
and to reject or ignore an appeal for united prayer from 
such a quarter, preferred in a truly Christian tone, would be, 
in the Northern Primate’s words, “‘ unworthy of a Christian 
people.” Happily, the language thus used by Anglican 
prelates of so much influence and reputation will go far 
to secure that the devout appeal of the venerable Pontiff 
will be extensively acted on. 

If it be asked whether either Archbishop Maclagan 
or Bishop Sheepshanks indicated any lines on which 
a hopeful rapprochement might be affected between 
the Church of England and the Church of Rome 
on the one side, or the non-Episcopal orthodox com- 
munities on the other side, the answer must be in the 
negative. On which the “ practical” man will doubtless 
observe that the position is more hopeless than ever, in the 
spirit of the well-known lady at sea who asked,—" Has it 
come to that?” when the captain of the vessel in which she 
Was voyaging said that they must trust in Providence for 
their safety. But it so happens that in the theory of the 
Christian religion, prayer holds a prominent and vital 
place; and if the theory is sound, the fact of a large and 
unprecedented combination of prayer among Christians of 
various Churches, for an object for which they were un- 
doubtedly instructed to pray by the Founder of their 
Faith, might reasonably be expected to produce large 
and unprecedented results. In the meantime, it would 


appear that the right course for Christians, of what- 
ever shade, is first to hold fast to the truth as they see 
it, and never to give up what they have received 
in doctrine cr organisation, until satisfied that other 
Christians are nearer the truth than they are. Secondly, 
to be ready to learn from any quarter and in any com- 
pany. In this connection a sentence or two from Canon 
Garmer’s excellent paper on “ Hindrances to Christian 
Unity” appear admirably conceived. Let Churchmen, he 
said, “always be careful to make it plain that it was not 
Anglicanism as such that they would thrust upon Non- 
conformists. It was the principle behind Anglicanism,— 
that appeal to primitive Christianity, or the voice of the 
Church while still one and undivided, to which they them- 
selves deferred at the time of the Reformation, and were 
still ready to defer in all cases in which they suspected 
that their own system might be defective. It relieved the 
situation of a certain invidiousness if they invited their 
Nonconformist brethren to seek the truth side by side 
with them. The quest should be a joint quest.” Thirdly, 
it must clearly be their duty to act upon what the Bishop of 
Norwich describes as the “ very happy perception,” which 
has arisen in recent years, that “in some all-important 
matters, as in the sacred cause of morality,” Christians of 
all, or almost all, Churches “can work together with the 
utmost cordiality for the overcoming of sin and misery by 
the power of good.” There is good reason to believe that 
this kind of co-operation among the members of many 
different Christian communions might be carried a great 
deal farther than has hitherto been the case in grappling 
with social evils of various kinds, and that the farther it 
was carried the fuller would become the understanding 
possessed by those sharing in it, of the special merits of 
their several forms of faith and ecclesiastical order. By 
such means ultimate reunion, or, at least, that brotherly 
feeling and peace which, as the Bishop of Norwich observes, 
are only less blessed than absolute unity, would be power- 
fully promoted, and the old-standing sorenesses and 
jealousies, of the evil influence of which Canon Hammond 
spoke with effect on Thursday, would be steadily mollified 
and reduced. 

Another of the most obvious duties of all Christians, 
and Anglicans in particular, pending reunion, is to main- 
tain their own ministry in the fullest possible efficiency. 
And in that connection it is satisfactory to see that the 
Dean of Norwich has put forward something in the way 
of an outline scheme for setting the ministry of the 
Church of England on a financially satisfactory basis. 
Something, of course, may conceivably be done by a redis- 
tribution of the funds of the Church of England; but the 
idea that the present difficulty could be largely, or readily, 
met by such means, seems quite chimerical. The Dean says 
that four hundred beneficed clergy receive less than £50 
a year, three thousand five hundred less than £100 a year, 
and seven thousand less than £130a year. To raise these 
pittances to £200 a year, which is plainly the irreducible 
minimum at which it can be supposed possible to main- 
tain an educated and married clergy, about £900,000 a 
year would be required. The Dean of Norwich calculates 
that a penny a week from seven millions of the population, 
which he estimates as the amount of material on which the 
Church has actually to work, would produce about a mil- 
lion and a half sterling. We are not able to follow exactly 
the theory on which as many as seven millions of the 
population are regarded as possible contributors to a 
Church Sustentation Fund, and should fear that a 
higher average of generosity than that —— by 
the Dean of Norwich will be required to {fill - the 
gap between penury and decent comfort for all our 
beneficed, to say nothing of our unbeneficed, clergy. But 
that, somehow or other, nearly a million sterling ought to be 
raised annually to supplement the resources of the livings 
so terribly reduced by agricultural depression, seems 
obvious. We believe that if Churchmen generally were 
to give on the scale on which Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians give for religious objects, the needful 
amount would be raised; and, in view of the favourable 
reception apparently given at Norwich to the idea of 
a Sustentation Fund, we trust that one effect of the pre- 
sent Church Congress will be to impress the duty of 
such an enhanced scale of giving far and wide upon the 
adherents of the Church of England. That the Church, 
as a Church, has “great wealth” in proportion to the 
calls upon her, is simply untrue. But it is undoubtedly 





true that the Church embraces by far the largest part of 
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the wealthy and comfortable citizens of the country, and 
that they can, if they care enough, make the Anglican 
ministry materially safe. 


——— 
———$—— 


CLERGYMEN’S WIVES. 


HE revolt of the curates has brought the clergyman’s 
wife a good deal in.evidence during the past few weeks. 

In much of the controversy on the curates’ side, there has 
been an undertone audible, “ We can stand the vicar; but 
what we can’t and won’t stand is the vicar’s wife ;”” and to back 
up this view of the case, stories have been told of clergy- 
women who have dared to give a bit of their mind to the 








curate, who have criticised his sermons and his dress, and. 


who have even engaged him through an advertisement in a 
church newspaper. No doubt there are managing vicars’ wives, 
—women who do not scruple to say to the most saintly and 
eloquent of unbeneficed priests: “ I’ve arranged with Mr. Jones, 
the junior curate, that he shall take the evening service next 
Sunday as the Smithsons are expecting a niece of the Bishop, 
and will doubtless bring her with them, and I should like her 
to be favourably impressed with our church. You will therefore 
be so kind as to take St. Saviour’s [the iron church near the 
canal]. It will be better for the vicar not to take any duty 
next Sunday as I am afraid of his getting his feet wet 
after his bad cold.” Of course, this sort of clergyman’s wife 
is very trying to men who stand 6 ft. 2 in. in their socks, who 
stroked the College boat, and who, if pressed, will modestly 
admit that they try, perhaps not altogether unsuccessfully, 
to combine the piety and learning of Cyprian and the rest 
of the Fathers, with the eloquence of Bossuet and the tact 
and worldly discretion of the ablest of the great ecclesiastics 
of Rome. 

Tn spite, however, of such cases, there is another side to the 
matter. It is very easy to make fun of clergymen’s wives, 
and to represent them as the bustling tyrants of the parish, 
but take them as a whole, we do not believe that there exists 
a nobler, a more devoted, or a more useful set of women on 
the face of the earth. No members of the community dis- 
charge better the duties which they are called upon to perform, 
or, acting as soldiers in the army of the State, acquit them- 
selves more bravely and more efficiently. We give little verbal 
praise or apparent honour to the mother who brings upa body 
of vigorous sons and daughters, and trains them so that they 
shall possess the healthy mind in ahealthy body. Yetshe who 
performs this task—by no means an easy one, especially on 
slender means—is, in the truest sense, a patriot. To mould 
strong, self-reliant, God-fearing men, and to send them out 
fitted to do their duty to their country, is as important an act 
as to serve the State directly. Think of the number of govern- 
ing men in India and the Colonies, of the Generals, Admirals, 
Judges, and great Civil Servants, who were reared in country 
vicarages and rectories. The women who made the homes 
whence such men sprung deserve to be remembered. But, if 
clergymen’s wives are, as a class, admirable in their capacity 
of mothers and trainers of the strong and vigorous men that 
are needed so greatly by a governing race like the English, 
they are no less admirable as wives. Their fault, indeed, 
is that they are too good wives, and often spoil their 
husbands abominably. If instances of pure unselfishness 
are wanted, search the vicarages of England. The homes of 
the clergy are, as a rule, the homes of poor men with large 
families, but at the same time of men with that high standard 
of comfort and physical well-being which is taught in the 
Universities, and which characterises the cultivated class in 
England. But in many cases the maintenance of this high 
standard of comfort means that the clergyman’s wife must 
work as hard as a busy tradesman at managing and con- 
triving for the vicar luxuries which she herself professes not 
te care for. Of course, there are plenty of instances to the 
contrary, but in hundreds of clerical households the whole 
energy of the establishment is concentrated upon making life 
soft for the man. It is thought nothing but right and natural 
that the vicar should have the best food, that his clothes 
should be new and good, that he should be the person to whom 
a‘ pleasant holiday is an absolute necessity, and that his 
expensive hobby for books or coins or old oak or what not, 
should be gratified. If the clergymen’s wives merely denied 
themselves to ‘pamper their husbands, they might perhaps 


be pronounced to be more foolish than heroic, but it is the 








same story with the sons and daughters. The personal sacri. 
fices that are made to send the boys to good schools and to 
keep them at college and to give the girls a chance, are untold. 
No doubt the clergyman makes sacrifices, too, but in nine 
cases out of ten the real pinch falls upon the wife. It is she 
who spends the bulk of the family income, and it is therefore 
she who has to make the economies, and, as a rule, she does it 
without complaining. The bravery of the clergyman’s wife and 
the way in which she faces her difficulties is often really mag. 
nificent. You see her at a garden-party with her best bonnet 
on, talking to the wife of Mr. Brown, the retired City man, 
about the way in which the neighbourhood has degenerated 
socially, and it seems impossible that she can be bringing up 
seven children on £400 a year and a house. It is only when 
you note the grey hair and the determined ring of her voice 
that you realise that she is a person whose life is a daily 
hand-to-hand struggle with domestic worries, small and great. 
One sometimes wonders that clergymen’s wives, at any rate 
those of the selfish ones, should hold, as they undoubtedly 
do, a higher rather than a lower view of the priestly office. 
One knows what the abler courtiers, when they speak the 
truth, feel as to the more magnificent pretensions of Kings. 
They may be personally very much attached to their King, 
but they, most of all men, realise that “dread sovereign” 
and “august majesty” are merely useful forms of words. 
When you see people in a rage about nothing, or foolishly 
influenced by the absurd flatteries of a knave or a fool, you 
are forced to believe that there is a great deal of human 
nature even in Royalty—for even the best and worthiest of 
Royalties are liable like the rest of us to get occasionally 
into childish rages, or to make themselves foolish about little 
things. Inthe same way it must be very trying to heara 
man preach with a passionate earnestness of conviction 
against unselfishness and want of self-control and extol the 
duty of patience and gentleness, and next day or the same 
evening see him in a black ill-temper because his slippers 
have not been put to warm in front of the fire, or worse, 
because the cook has not done the vegetables as he likes them. 
“T’ve asked you, my dear, a hundred times to tell the cook that 
potatoes done like this are utterly disgusting.” Mrs. Thrale 
once asked Dr. Johnson whether he ever “huffed” his wife 
about the dinner. ‘“ Repeatedly,” he replied, “ until one day 
she cured me by asking me if I were not ashamed to aska 
blessing on food which I was next minute going to declare 
unfit to eat.” Plenty of other men’s wives in all classes have 
no doubt been inclined to ask that question, but to a clergy- 
man’s wife such thoughts must arise not merely in regard 
to grace before meat, but as to a hundred petty incidents 
of life. In the abstract, one would think indeed that the 
position must be intolerable. It is impossible for a man to be 
a hero to his wife, and yet a clergyman has to be something 
more thanahero. Of course clergymen are not more selfish and 
unheroic in little things than other men, probably as a class 
they are quite as good, if not better, but then other men have 
not to set up the same high standard,—and remember, the 
standard applies quite as much to little as to big things. The 
question,—‘“ Why don’t you practise what you preach ?” does 
not greatly affect Jones and Robinson, because, as a matter 
of fact, they do not preach unselfishness, patience, and kindli- 
ness, but it comes home with frightful force to the unfortunate 
clergyman. It really leaves him no room to practise any of 
the smaller vices, to be sulky or irritable, rude or lazy, or to 
indulge even now and again in a “you may go to the devil 
for all Icare” attitude towards his fellow-men. The impossi- 
bility of being a saintly hero to his wife might, indeed, be used 
as a strong abstract argument against a married clergy. 
“Tf,” it might be said, “ you allow clergymen to marry, you will 
turn their wives into sceptics; they will not be able to bear the 
contrast between the professions that a priest is bound to 
make, and the sight at close quarters of his necessarily great 
shortcomings.” But those who argued thus would know 
little of human nature. The effect produced on clergymen’s 
wives is not the least that which might be expected. They 
seem hardly ever to apply with strictness the maxim of 
principle and practice in the small affairs of life, or to feel 
disenchanted if the vicar shows himself mortal in such matters 
as his dinner and his little comforts. As a rule, we should say 
that there were no more sincere upholders of the notion that 
the priestly office sanctifies the man and raises him above his 
fellows, than the wives of clergymen. The love of the wife 
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quite neutralises the effects of the contrast between what 
the clergyman as the expounder of God’s word must preach, 
and what as a man he is only too likely to practise in the 
rough and tumble of life. No argument for a celibate clergy 
can possibly be founded on the disillusionment of the clergy- 
man’s wife. 

Clergymen’s wives, however, afford on the other hand a 
very good argument in favour of a married clergy. See what 
excellent work they do for the Church and humanity in the 
districts in which their husbands have their cures. In many 
cases, nay, in the majority, half the work of social amelioration 
in the parish is done by the vicar’s wife, and it is work that no 
curate could do,—work for which a woman is alone competent, 
or, again, work which can best be done by a man and a woman 
working together. And in practice this means work that can 
be done best by husband and wife in co-operation. Thus the 
marriage of the clergy means the introduction of women into 
a sphere of work half-spiritual and half-social, which is 
peculiarly theirs, but which they could hardly do except as 
clergymen’s wives. The clergymen’s wives constitute, in 
fact, a great body of volunteer workers among the poor. 
But though we believe very strongly in the clergyman’s wife, 
admire her unselfishness and heroism, and recognise the good 
work she does, we are quite willing to admit that she has her 
faults like the rest of us. One of these faults requires special 
notice. We believe that the vicar’s wife is often responsible 
for the unfortunate way, to use the mildest term, in which, in 
country districts, the Dissenters are sometimes treated by the 
clergy. The vicar is perhaps easy-going, and has knowledge 
enough of the world not to apply too strictly even so cherished 
a principle as the wickedness of tolerating schism. But 
his wife, womanlike, is against all compromises. She 
eggs him on to treat the Nonconformist minister as a 
heretic, a perverter of the people, and a far greater 
danger to the parish than the wildest profligate. Nulla 
salus ex ecclesia is a motto which is to be driven in up to the 
hilt with all its odious consequences. Her absence of world- 
liness and her narrow sincerity do not allow her to admit 
that there is any trath but the one truth. Hence the most 
serious defect of our rural clergy; their want of urbanity, 
kindliness, and of the fostering of a feeling of brotherhood 
in their dealings with the Nonconformist clergy. If only the 
vicar’s wife could be a source of conciliation, instead of the 
reverse, rural England would be far more united than it is at 
present. It will, however, be a long time before this happy 
change is effected. We fear, indeed, the last persons to think 
of the Nonconformist clergy as anything but the subjects for 
that galling virtue, toleration, will be the clergymen’s wives. 





“BLUGGINESS.” 

HIS very ugly word, which might have been a compres- 
sion of “ blood-guiltiness,” but was first used, we be- 

lieve, as a mispronunciation of “bloody” by one of “ Helen’s 
Babies,” is creeping into literature as a short expression for 
the fondness for blood which is displayed by some modern 
writers of fiction. They make up for want of inventiveness 
by appeals to the sense of terror, and utilise the bloodthirsti- 
ness which they assume to be inherent in human nature, as 
Continental writers use salaciousness, or some authors, 
with perhaps better knowledge of the secret springs of 
interest, use superstition. They are supposed to do in- 
finite mischief; and recently reading some evidence given in 
a Court of Justice, the present writer was disposed to 
acquiesce fully in that opinion, when he was checked by a 
sudden qualm of conscience. He is, if he knows himself at 
all, one of those who abhor cruelty with all their hearts, who 
recoil with a physical repulsion from accounts of torture, and 
who are conscious of experiencing towards persons like the old 
Inquisitors or modern vivisectors a sentiment indistinguishable 
from loathing. Nevertheless, he is compelled to admit that 
many of the stories which have most interested him have been 
full of “blugginess.” To him the most fascinating chapter of 
Kingsley’s “ Hypatia ” has been the one in which the Canon de- 
scribes the vengeance of the virile Goths upon the degenerate 
Alexandrians, the “ murder grim and great ” in the courtyard 
of the palace, in which the barbarians had lodged themselves. 
He early acknowledged the fascination of ‘‘ Treasure Island,” 
a story from which, if all the “blugginess” is cut out, the 
interest would be cut out also; while he was the first 


to praise adequately the surpassing charm of “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” in which the very source of effect 
is bloodshed, the wonderfally Homeric description of savage 
battles. He would admit that, without Umslopogaas, Mr. 
Rider Haggard would be like Fenimore Cooper without 
Leather-Stocking, who from his first appearance on Lake 
Huron to his death in “The Prairie” is always killing some- 
body, and that in “ Allan Quatermain ” the scenes in the un- 
discovered land are poor when compared with that bloodiest 
and most exciting of all descriptions, the massacre of a tribe 
of the fighting Masai, because they threatened the life of a 
single white child. He would affirm that without duels, 
murder, and battle, G. P. R. James, or his successor and 
superior, Mr, Stanley Weyman, would be exceedingly dull. 
And he will acknowledge, being in a mood for confes- 
sion, that he could not lay down Mr. Mitford’s new story of 
Zulu life, “The White Shield” (Cassell and Co.) That book 
positively reeks with blood, all its scenes are of battle, 
murder, and sudden death, and it is full of incidents 
of horror, impaling, burning, and the throwing of prisoners 
into a lake tn which alligators swarm. Nevertheless the 
charm is there in spite of “blugginess.” The Zulu tells 
his story straight, as an old Berserker might have told 
his; there is no malignity and no desire for cruelty in his 
mind, only callousness and lust for fighting; and some- 
how it is impossible, in spite of all better instincts, not to be 
passionately interested. How is that ?—why, that is, does not 
the horror of cruelty kill altogether the power of reading such 
a tale, much more the appreciation with which the writer, as 
a critic, cannot but regard it? He belongs to those who 
would encounter much suffering and make many sacrifices in 
order to subjugate the Zulus to white rule, and so terminate 
for ever the possibility of such scenes as Mr. Bertram Mitford 
has described, yet he cannot truthfully say that the descrip- 
tion wholly disgusts him, or that he regards these fierce man- 
slayers as he would tigers or lammergeiers. Brutes as they 
are, they are human in his sight, and he can follow their 
fortunes with a wish that one side or the other should win, 
with even a longing that the hero, who is a savage Achilles 
unable even to understand that killing may be evil, should 
escape the awful blood-curdling dangers by which he is sur- 
rounded, and—this is strangest of all—should conquer the 
tribe which he set out to conquer, though it is unoffending, 
and no more savage than himself. 


Something is due, of course, to literary skill. Mr. Mitford, 
whose work we have not always quite admired, though “A 
Veldt Official” is a most nutritive book, has obtained that 
release of the tongue which comes in the end to all born 
narrators, and tells his story with a stern simplicity, an 
absence of all straining after sensation, as well as of all doubt 
whether the story ought to be told, which produces all the 
effect of history. Umzilikazi, the renegade Zulu chief, who 
fled from the jealousy of Chaka, did, you feel, organise his 
tribe like that, and make war like that, and punish like that, 
and, as his career was dramatic and its consequences great, you 
read on, nothing doubting, as one reads of the adventures of the 
Norsemen, or the barbarian “ pourings” into the provinces of 
Rome. There is, however, something more than this, and 
we believe the explanation of the interest excited is of this 
kind. The boy lives in every man; the boy with only an 
inchoate sense of wrong and right, but a passionate thirst for 
dangerous adventure and the fiercest battle that may be 
fought. The adventure is here, so dangerous that every step 
involves the hero’s life and the lives of his followers; and the 
battle is here, so fierce that it can end, like the great fights of 
the ancient world, like the field of Chalons, for example, only 
in enormous massacre. It is battle, too, in which the figures 
are visible with a painful clearness; and the end comes, 
not through the superior brain of some Moltke sitting 
by a field-telegraph, but through the struggle of human 
bodies, and fierce blows given with iron weapons, and 
courage as of wild-bulls charging, or wounded lions 
leaping towards the foe. The delight of battle is in the 
reader, and also, owing to the skill of the narrator, a percep- 
tion that great qualities are being manifested amidst shock- 
ing scenes, a daring almost preternatural, atribal patriotism 
which knows no limit, a faculty of self-suppressing obedience, 
perinde ac cadaver, to which the human mind, conscious of its 
own instinct of rebellion, never refuses admiration. The 
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seems ever and anon a struggle against Fate itself, as it is 
when one reads of a real battle at sea, the most horrible of 
all contests, or of some expedition in which a few men set 
themselves to encounter and to subdue myriads. It is not 
the bloodthirst which is awakened, but the lust of con- 
flict, which lives in the heart long after the intellect has pro. 
nounced that it is at once useless and injurious. The torture 
which must follow the swashing blow is forgotten in exulta- 
tion at the strength which gives it, and in that involuntary 


sympathy with one side or the other, which never yet quitted : 


the student of any visible campaign. The savagery of the 
combatants, we suspect, increases the interest, for elemental 
emotions are let loose, and there is no veil to conceal that a 
battle implies hellish fury, ghastly wounds, and almost un- 
imaginable extremity of physical agony, things of which, as 
we read of a battle, say, between Frenchmen and Germans 
or Chinese and Japanese, there is no true recognition. 

Is the effect of such “blugginess ” in fiction wholly evil, 
as sO many good men, some of them wise men, evidently 
suppose? H’m. Well, we can but state frankly our own belief, 
which is that the effect differs with different minds, exactly as 
the effect of the soldier’s career differs with different persons. 
No experienced General would deny for a moment that the 
effect of active soldiering was to turn some men into brutes, 
who need the strictest discipline, and who, when released 
from the ranks, are as apt to become, if circumstances 
favour, violent criminals, as to develop into useful but 
disagreeable and oppressive citizens. And no one familiar 
with the facts of life doubts that soldiering makes of 
many soldiers better men, gentler men, with a dislike for 
violence, an abhorrence of war, and an immensely increased 
capacity for good citizenship. The difference is probably 
quite as great among the readers of “bluggy” novels. The 
present writer can testify that the total effect on his mind of 
Mr. Mitford’s book, of which he nevertheless admits the 
fascination, was to deepen his conviction that war was a 
damnable thing, to increase in him the sense that the civilised 
condition is a blessed condition, and to sweep away any relic 
of doubt whether African savages should be reduced to 
order, even by means of melinite shells. But he can very 
well imagine that there are other minds in whom such 
reading develops a latent ferocity, a wish that civilisation 
were suspended, and “ manliness ” had free play, a desire, in 
fact, that brute-force should have a larger share in the govern- 
ment of the world. There must be plenty of such men 
among us, or the Turk would have fewer apologists, and 
we are unable to believe that on them Mr. Mitford would 
exercise, if any effect, a beneficial one. To read of slaughter 
is to waken in some men the desire to kill; to read of torture 
to arouse some strange sense of tolerance for the torturer. 
We should pronounce the “ bluggy” literature, within 
certain well-understood limits, good or evil according 
to the temperament of those who study it, and not 
according to their own merits or demerits. All we main- 
tain is that it has, even for the merciful, an attraction 
which must arise from its waking up the latent instinct of 
battle. That may be a survival of the savage from whom we 
certainly spring, even if we all descend from Adam and Eve, 
or it may be a healthy instinct implanted in us all for the 
protection of life and self-respect, like the instinct which 
dictates some involuntary motions of self-defence. A world 
without battle is thinkable; but man has no experience to 
guide him as to what in a few generations that world would 
be like. It might be an earthly paradise, and it might be a 
world in which all that was bad was uppermost and un- 
resisted. 





THE BASIS OF ANIMAL MYTH. 

[’ “Natural History, Lore and Legend,’* Mr. Hulme has 

made a very interesting contribution to our knowledge 
of the medieval naturalists. He has collected, mainly from 
the most representative writers, the views current as to the 
forms and habits of unfamiliar animals, when curiosity in 
such subjects was once more awakened by the rush of travel 
and adventure which opened the new world, and, in part, re- 
discovered the old; and his quotations are given at sufficient 
length to show something of the style and way of thought of 
the old writers whom he cites. The result is very favourable 
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to their industry, and not less to their conscientious endeavour 
to give the truth, so far as. they could ascertain it. Yet the 
whole “ corpus ” of absurd myths about animals is contained 
in the works of these writers, and they seldom, if ever, suggest 
an explanation of what often seems to us manifest nonsense, 


The difference of aim with which they wrote, contrasted 
with the modern treatment of natural history, only 
partly accounts for their mistakes. ‘In the books of 
travels,” Mr. Hulme remarks, “we occasionally have the 
more modern and descriptive treatment; but the main 
bulk of the writings on animals in medieval times had 
ordinarily one of two objects,—the healing of the body, or the 
saving of the soul.” Hence the medical writers sought for 
the “ virtues ” contained in animals, and were far less anxious 
to describe the form or habits of a creature than the spot at 
the back of its eye, where lay a stone which cured rheumatism ; 
while the clergy, borrowing from and spoiling Aisop, sought 
for a moral from the creature’s habits ; and if the facts did not 
lend themselves readily to this treatment, so much the worse 
for the facts. Mr. Hulme quotes Hippeau on St. Augustine. 
“L’objet important pour nous, dit Saint Augustin, 4 propos 
de l’aigle, qui, disait on, brise contre la pierre l’extrémité de 
son bec devenu trop long, est de considérer la signification d’un 
fait, et non en discuter l’authenticité.” This line of thought 
produced the monkish “ bestiaries,” which gave a kind of credit 
derived from religion to fables which otherwise would not 
have been taken seriously. To this class of animal myth 
belong the greater number of beliefs in “ antipathies ” between 
certain animals—in the feud between the dragon and the ele- 
phant, though this may possibly be based on stories of elephants 
being attacked by crocodiles when drinking, and that between 
the polypus and the lobster. The moral carried by the assump- 
tion that moles only open their eyes when about to die was 
also too good to encourage inquiry into facts, though the 
belief is not more inaccurate than the common notion of 
countrymen to-day, that moles’ ears are under their arm-pits. 
The effects of the monkish treatment of natural history 
reached far beyond the period in which its uses were 
consciously applied. It was carried on, like a spent shot, 
and fell into the commonplace of later commentary. 
As late as 1761 we find the following notes published in 
Cruden’s “ Concordance,” under the heads of “ Dragon” and 
“Serpent ”:—“ As to the dragons which are talked of, and 
are often mentioned in books, they are for the most part 
only old serpents grown with age to a prodigious size. 
Some are described with wings, feet, claws, crest, and 
heads of different figures. There is no question but 
there are winged serpents..... : Real dragons, by 
Solimus’ account of them, have a small mouth and can- 
not bite; or, if they do, their biting is not venomous.” 
“It is further said of the serpent’s subtilty, that it stops up 
its ears that it may not hear the voice of the charmer. It is 
said that it applies one of its ears to the ground, and stops up 
the other with the end of its tail. Others say that the sub- 
tilty of the serpent consists in its agility and suppleness; or 
in a secret which it has of recovering its sight by the use of 
fennel.” 
Beside the impossible stories of the bestiaries are found 
another set of “myths” mainly based on facts, and only dis- 
torted by the “ uneven mirror” to which Bacon likened certain 
phases of the human understanding. “The pelican fed its 
young with its own blood.” Pelicans have a habit of trimming 
their breast-feathers with their sharp hooked beak. The 
plamage is of a pinkish hue, especially on the breast and when 
the feathers are wet. The “moral” supplied the rest. 
** Young bears suck their paws for food.” Bear-cubs do suck 
their paws, making an odd humming noise the while; the 
Caucasian bear-cubs at the Zoo did so till they were three 
months old; and though bears do not “lick their young into 
shape,” which Sir Thomas Browne questioned on a priori 
grounds, the Polar bears do hibernate when pregnant, 
and produce very small cubs, which they nourish under 
the snow, according to the evidence of Eskimo hunters. 
Popular ignorance on what is now the commonplace of 
natural history was such, even in late medieval days, that 
there existed none of the ordinary checks on the misstate- 
ments of writers. Itseems hardly possible that the appear- 
ance of a tiger should be unknown to any educated person 
in the sixteenth century. Yet in a fine illustrated natural 





history, published in the middle of that century, it is clear 
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from the engravings that the artist did not know what a tiger 
was. He carefully read the Latin description of its appear- 
ance and habits, ‘and was struck by a remark that it was a 
creature which leapt upon its victims from behind rocks. 
So he engraved a block representing animals of the size of 
large ferrets, with cats’ heads, jumping through the air like 
a shoal of flying-fish. Basilisks, cockatrices, and dragons, 
which were treated of at equal length with fleas, hedgehogs, 
and hawks, presented no difficulties to the artist. Their form 
and colour were as well established as that of the unicorn 
which supports the Royal arms, and drawing and letterpress 
agreed. Mr. Hulme only quotes one legend about the 
cuttle-fish,—that it was taken with baits of looking-glass. 
But the danger from gigantic squids was well known, and 
naturally exaggerated by the early voyagers. Here the 
illustrators were again at fault. In a very old edition of 
“Qlaus Magnus,” the squid is represented as an enormous 
lobster, picking the crew out of a ship with its claws. The 
artist thus perverts a story which was based on truth into a 
myth, by substituting a species which does not grow toa 
gigantic size, for the octopus, which does. One of the most 
persistent of the explorers’ myths is that of the remora, 
the gigantic sucking-fish, which stuck to the bottom of 
ships and prevented their progress. It was the nightmare 
of early voyagers, who seem to have entertained a genuine 
belief in its existence, though no one had ever seen a larger 
species than the common sucking-fish of the size of a 
mackerel. But there was no reason why such a creature 
should not exist. Voyagers encountered many kinds of 
whale, grampus, shark, and walrus, of a size far greater than 
that of the fish and seals of waters nearer home. Every day 
the ship’s bottom grew fouler, and her speed less, and nervous 
tension found in a gigantic remora the most probable 
solution of the delay. The “glutton” is another subject of 
Northern myth; there is no foundation for its alleged ex- 
cesses in eating, or for other curious habits chronicled by 
medieval naturalists; but these stories are still current 
among the Samoyeds, and were quoted by the voyagers just 
as they heardthem. Milton, in his “ Moscovia,” mentions the 
creature by its Samoyed name, “ rossomakka.” 

The early naturalists could not afford to disregard stories 
derived from native sources; but they gave them with too 
little qualification. Herodotus gave currency-to animal 
“myths,” some of which have been shown to be based on fact, 
while others seem a priori impossible. The story of the pygmy 
wace in Africa, and of the pygmies fighting the cranes 
{Bush-men and ostriches), is always quoted to his credit. 
But the detailed story of the ants “larger than dogs, but 
smaller than foxes,” which made ant-hills of gold-dust, 
has yet found no rational or probable solution in the 
facts of natural history. Yet there is no reason to think that 
the ancients looked on the story of the “golden ants” as at 
all more improbable than that of the pygmies. On the con- 
trary, there is evidence. that they thought the latter a very 
childish tale. Perhaps they were right in not rejecting the 
first. The Brazilian beetles recently shown at the Zoo 
were so exactly like gold buttons that they were daily 
mistaken for the “real article,” and the keeper’s atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that there were some buttons 
ander the glass case. ‘‘ Golden beetles” are a priori less pro- 
bable than gold-hoarding ants, and in Little Thibet the gold 
found after storms is still called “ ant-gold,” from a belief that 
the insects remove the earth from above it. Modern incredulity 
for a time refused to believe in Bruce’s discovery of the 
tsetse-fly, though it was carefully described and pictured in 
his account of his African travels. The story of a fly 
“which kills horses but cannot hurt donkeys,” was so exactly 
in the style of Herodotus that it was rejected with derision. 
No mediwval naturalist would have refused the account of 
the “ tsetse-fly” a place in his pages, any more than he did 
that of the “oxen-born bees,” whose history and modern 
extension of range to the New World have recently been in- 
vestigated by the Russian Minister at Washington. Medieval 
natural history is now mainly interesting to the student who 
uses it to check the progress of ancient voyages and travel. 
‘The examples selected by Mr. Hulme are arly representa- 
tive of the ideas with which the traveller in new lands was 
equipped when venturing beyond the limits of experience 
before the year 1500 A.D. In a future edition he might add 
with advantage a chapter on the influence of these beliefs on 
the practical guidance of early exploration. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ULTIMATUM TO CHINA. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “SpectaTor.”] 
Sir,—Your paragraph and article in the Spectator of 
October 5th, “The Ultimatum to China,” are calculated, in 
common with many others, to give the impression that for 
the recent massacre of missionaries in that country we have 
obtained very prompt redress. This is not quite accurate. 
The Viceroy, whose degradation we have secured was, a8 you 
say, the Viceroy of Sze-chuen, a province in the extreme west 
of China, bordering upon Thibet. There have been no mas- 
sacres there, but in the last days of May in this year there 
were riots, and in about a dozen places mission-stations were 
wrecked. In some cases missionaries were roughly handled, 
and native Christians very roughly, but no loss of life has 
been reported. The Viceroy has been proved to be directly 
responsible for these outrages, and he only just failed in his 
endeavour to prevent the missionaries communicating by 
telegraph with the nearest British Consul. The massacres 
took place on August Ist, in the province of Fuh-kien, a 
thousand miles to the eastward, the native Christians were 
untouched, and there is as yet no direct evidence of the com- 
plicity of the Viceroy, though the difficulties put in the way 
of the Commission of Inquiry, the threats used towards the 
native Christians who have given evidence, and the bad con- 
duct of the soldiers sent for the protection of the missions, 
justify suspicion of such complicity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HENRY LAURENCE. 
27 Crouch Hall Road, N., October 7th. 








BUTTER-FACTORIES. 
(To raz Environ or THE “Srzctator.”] 

Sir,—Just a few lines in reply to Mr. Wolff. I have often 
recommended co-operative butter-factories where there is no 
retail sale for butter. Proprietary butter-factories do more 
harm than good to farmers. In Scotland they have been 
paying only 4d. a gallon for milk during the summer. My 
contention is that, just now, it would be unwise to enter into 
fresh enterprise in butter-making, prices being unremuner- 
ative. Mr, Wolff appears to think that they pay the Danes; 
but this is not in accord with what is stated in the latest 
Consular Report on the subject. Last winter, in consequence 
of the great glut of Australasian butter, prices caused alarm 
in Denmark, the result being proposals for combination to 
raise prices, which are impracticable. I venture to predict 
that, if prices should be as low during the coming winter as 
they were last winter, either Australasia or Denmark will 
diminish the output.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Highgate, October 7th. Wiu1am E, Bear. 





“MY JAPANESE WIFE.” 
[To THe Epirok oF THE “ SpectaToR.”’] 
S1r,—My attention has been drawn to an able and apprecia- 
tive review of my new novel, “ My Japanese Wife,” in the 
Spectator of October 5th. From the general tone of it I 
gather that your reviewer would be unwilling t6 do the author 
the slightest injustice. To refute a suggestion of plagiarism 
is at best a thankless task; but, in my opinion, it should 
always be attempted, and that with as little delay as possible. 
The analogy which your reviewer appears to have discovered 
between my little book and that of M. Pierre Loti, can be 
nothing save a literary coincidence; aided, doubtless, by the 
accident (I am presuming your reviewer's hypothesis to be 
correct) that M. Loti’s book with mine aims at being an actual 
transcript of certain phases of Japanese life and character. 
Although acquainted—through a review of some years back, to 
which, however, I have not been able to refer—with the general 
outline of “ Madame Chrysanthéme,” I have not read the book 
in question. When discussing my (then just completed) novel 
with a literary friend some months ago, he warned me that 
the ground had been “covered by a French writer of fiction ;” 
but as the manuscript was then completed, I decided to risk 
any similarity which might arise or exist through two writers 
of even different nationalities treating 4 somewhat similar 
subject. Mr. Douglas Sladen’s recent novel, “A Japanese 
Marriage,” has for the same reason been unread by me; 





though in the event of any such suggestion being made with 
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! 
reference to it, my publishers would be able to deal with the 
matter even more satisfactorily than I could, as they accepted 
my novel for publication some months before Mr. Sladen’s 
was announced. Your reviewer’s wish that another novel of 
mine might soon appear will be, I am happy to say, shortly 
gratified. In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to add 
that an oversight of the publisher's or printer’s, by which the 
dedication “ To the real Mousmé, with my Love,” was omitted, 
might possibly, had it not occurred, have relieved my kindly 
reviewer of the responsibility incurred by his suggestion.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
Bournemouth, W., October 5th. CLIvE HOLLAND. 


{If Mr. Holland will now read “ Madame Chrysanthéme,” 
he will see how remarkable and minute are the coincidences 
which led our reviewer to infer that he had not written 
without knowledge of his French predecessor’s work.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


A BALLAD OF OLD JAPAN. 


Tux lordship over the Hinin (i.c., “not-men,” the outcast beggar 
population of Yedo) was given three centuries ago by the 
great Shogun Iyeyasu toa Samurai named Kuruma Zenshichi, 
in whose family the position, which, strangely enough, carried 
with it much power, continued till the Hinin organisation was 
dissolved in 1871. Tradition tells the story thus :— 





Tue crickets chirrup the sun up East, they fiddle the sun 
down West, 

But they hushed their rasping kits awhile as went my Lord 
to rest : 

“Take links,” he cried, “and search the court. The insect- 
world’s affright. 

Oft lurketh death in the bated -breath.of the wide-eyed 
autumn night.” 

They have searched the dew-gemmed boscage through, and 
thence they have haled him bound— 

A lad with the look of a tiger tracked, yet more of a tracking 
hound. 

The Shogun marked his gardener’s garb, ill-matched with a 
knightly mien : 

“Lo, this is that murderous carl I spared i’ the garden 
yestere’en. 

Fear not, but tell thy tale.” 
naked swords : 

“ i tons not men, nor the lords of men, nor thee, the Lord of 
ords. 

All else is blurred in the sage’s word that drums at. my ear 
from the hour 

When thou my sire didst crucify to climb by his cross to 
power : 

The wide sky vaults the mountain tops but it cannot roof these 
twain— 

oe man whose hand is red with blood and the son of the foully 
slain. 

Wherefore is feud between us two, and life is naught to me; 

The life’s but scabbard to the soul, I cast that scabbard free. 

My soul I feel is very steel that whimpers for thy death, 

For the Sword is the Soul of the Samurai from his first to 
latest breath.” 

He spoke, and wrenched at his corded wrists, but the Shogun 
bade him pause: 

“Pat up this keen-edged soul of thine or draw in a better 
cause; 

And take its scabbard back again, of my grace I grant 
thee life; 

I pea forge of thee a trusty blade, not a rusty butcher’s 

nife. 

Be henceforth then a man of my men; henceforth ’twixt 
thee and me 

Let son’s hate turn to vassal’s love, blood-feud to fealty. 

And as for thy father’s death, know this: he was traitor in 
word and deed. 

If the sword be the soul of the Samurai, let loyalty still be 
his creed.” 

The stripling winced at the Shogun’s word, and he answered 
angrily : 

6 Me talk shall be of traitors here lest the talk come home to 
thee. 

Thou of thy mercy bidst me live? Of thy mercy let me die, 

Nor play a part so paltry-poor for the scorn of a father’s eye. 

The spectral Dead watch overhead, tier upon tier they sit, 


Then he, with scorn of their 








And, slay or die, meseems they cry as they prompt from the 
darkened Pit.” 

“Heaven and Hell,” the Shogun cried, “ have felt the dint of 
my power; 

I have ground the toughest Lords of Earth as soft as the 
sifted flour. 

My wit grinds fast above, my will is fixed as the stone beneath: 

Shall a cross-grained peppercorn like thee break the hard 
buhrstone’s teeth P” 

My Lord’s wrath passed like an autumn blast, sudden and 
sharp with sleet, 

Like a gust that winnows the wayward leaves, it scattered the 
lad’s conceit : 

“ pe life was forfeit, thine or mine, by the red feud-law,” he 
said ; 

“But mine, twice saved, I may not take, nor thine, twice 
saviour, shed. 

To break the clansman’s bond is much, yet brings but a 
Ronin’s guilt, 

And he may stand with his life in his hand, and guard it hand 
on hilt; 

But he who breaketh the bond of blood finds neither truce 
nor tréve, 

Unclanned, unmanned, branded and banned, his life’s but a 
living grave. 

Behold, I am an outcast thing, for I have broken both, 

Then let me hence to that Hinin horde, who know nor oath 
nor troth, 

To herd with beggars on the street, with lepers in their den, 

Where unclean is clean and sin is no sin and men are named 
Not-men.” 

by pity filled the Shogun’s eyes and he answered softly: 
“ oO : 


Get hence, get hence beyond the pale. As thon sayest, be it 
80. 

Yet—for such worth was made to rule, and thy words have a 
knightly ring— 

I name thee Head of the Living Dead. To thy realm, O Hinin 
King!” “i 








BOOKS. 


_— 
THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN.* 


Mr. H. C. THomson is careful to explain in the course of 
his preface that his book is not intended to add any argument 
to the vexed political and strategical questions that have been 
raised with regard to Chitral, and that it is merely a brief 
and plain narrative of the events that led to the outbreak of 
hostilities in that country, of the siege of Chitral, and of the 
march of the two relieving forces. The story, however, is one 
of extreme interest from many points of view, and we may well 
congratulate the narrator upon the admirably plain and in- 
telligible fashion in which he has set it before us. As he 
deprecates any political moral being drawn frora it, we wilk 
not lay stress upon the conclusions which its perusal has 
forced upon us; but we cannot refrain from remarking that 
they are not in favour of the retention of Chitral. 


Whatever we may think of the policy that led to our 
interference in the country, and the position which we 
now occupy, the campaign by which that position was 
acquired was one of which we have every reason to be 
proud. It is an unbroken record of rare capacity upon 
the part of our officers, and of splendid discipline and 
devotion to duty on the part of the men whom they led,— 
to say nothing of the many. instances of individual heroism 
which it has added to the traditions of the British Army. 
The presence of Lieutenant Gurdon with his small escort 
in Chitral at the beginning of the year may have been 
a misfortune; but nothing but praise can be awarded to 
the attitude which he assumed, or to the conduct of the 
other officials in the chain of events that followed. Such 
misfortunes as did befall our arms were inevitable as 
far as human foresight and determination were concerned; 
there was no blundering, no panic, and no weak vacil- 
lation on the part of our soldiers, even at the most trying 
crises of the campaign. Disasters there were; but in no way 
could Captain Ross be held responsible for the catastrophe 
by which he and nearly all his men lost their lives in the 
death-trap of Karagh, nor can the least blame be attached 





* The Chitral Campaign, By H. 0. Thomson. London: W. Heinemann. 
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¢o Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes on account of the 
treacherous capture which ended their courageous defence of 
Reshun, The story of that defence would take too long in 
the telling for quotation here, but it was by no means the 
least gallant of the main feats of the war. One story, however, 
connected with the siege of Chitral deserves to be retold as 
often as possible,—that of the winning of the Victoria Cross 
by Surgeon-Major Whitchurch. . It must be remembered that 
the attack upon Chitral fell like a thunderclap upon the 
garrison, who were occupied in making a reconnaissance on the 
eventful day which began the siege, and in consequence had the 
greatest difficulty in retreating into the fort :— 


«“ When every one else had come 1m, it was found that Baird 

and Whitchurch were missing, and it was supposed that they had 
been cut off and killed ; but some time afterwards they made their 
appearance at the garden, and not at the main gate of the fort, 
poor Baird being in a dying condition. Whitchurch had placed 
him in a ‘dooly,’ or stretcher, and started for the fort, making 
first for the polo-ground. He had with him a handful of Sepoys 
of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, under the. command of a native officer, 
a Gurkha called Bidrina Singh, and a few hospital Kahars, or 
stretcher-bearers. Matters developed so rapidly that in a very 
short time they were actually behind as well as between the two 
retreating parties, around which the enemy was swarming; and 
when the retirement became a rapid retreat they dropped, of 
course, still further behind; and, though the great bulk of the 
enemy were ahead of them, small detached parties soon became 
aware of their isolated position, and began to attack them on all 
sides. As they crossed the polo-ground, three of the men who 
were carrying the stretcher were killed by successive shots. 
As each man fell, his place was at once supplied by 
another, but when a fourth was hit, it was clear that the 
stretcher could no longer be carried, so Whitchurch’ partly 
carried and partly dragged Baird along the ground. By 
this time they were completely cut off, the main body cf the 
enemy lying between them and the fort, while all around them 
were little groups of men firing into them, and trying to make up 
their minds to charge home. Whitchurch was therefore com- 
pelled to make for the river bank, although the ground was very 
difficult. He had to charge and carry two or three stone walls, 
and once, when completely surrounded by the enemy, he and his 
gallant Gurkhas gave them such a lesson with revolver and 
bayonet that they never tried close quarters again. And so, at 
last, their number diminishing every minute, they reached the 
fort where they had been given up for lost. Thirteen men in all 
came in, but of these only seven had fought their way through 
with Whitchurch, the other six being fugitives who joined him 
just before he reached the fort. Of his little party nearly half 
were killed, but not a man had attempted to leave his officers.” 
Of the siege, of the wretched nature of the fort itself, and of 
the stubborn and heroic pluck that compensated for the want 
of fortifications, the author gives a very graphic and spirited 
accoant, On the darkest day of their fortunes, when relief 
seemed absolutely beyond hope, the besieged garrison hoisted 
the Union-Jack as a sign that, come what might, they would 
mever give in. Nota man seems to have flinched. Even the 
poor Bengali clerk, not a man of war, who, when the relief 
came, broke down crying to one of the officers, “Sir, Iam 
born again, and if I live for twenty years more I shall never 
forget this time,”—even he steadily served out his stores 
as though men were not being shot at his side. It was, as 
the author and the Bengali clerk agree in saying, a “very 
memorable siege ” :— 

“It had lasted altogether forty-six days, and there had been 
thirty-nine men killed and sixty-two wounded. The Sepoys had 
suffered greatly from want of food, as to eat horseflesh like the 
oflicers would have been against their creed, and the ghi had long 
run out. They had only half-rations of flour, and when the relief 
came they were weak and emaciated from want of food and sleep ; 
but their endurance and pluck were most admirable. The Sikhs 
especially showed extraordinary nerve. The worse the outlook 
the cheerier they grew. They would sit all day cleaning their 
rifles, with a quiet smile as though the anticipation of defeat had 
never entered their mind. They felt sure, they said, that the 
Government would not desert them, and that in due time help 
would come. As one of them tersely put it, ‘The arm of the 
Government is slow, but it reaches very far.’ Indeed, no praise 
can be too great for the Sikhs, who were the very backbone of 
the defence. They not only endured hardship and privation 
without a murmur, but they fought with a quiet, dignified 
courage that in itself inspired confidence.” 

Happily their own confidence in the Government was not 
misplaced; and the relief of Chitral should do much to 
increase even that confidence for the future. The most striking 
feat of the relief forces was undoubtedly the march of Colonel 
Kelly from Gilgit. In spite of extraordinary difficulties of 
weather and country, and in the face of the enemy, he suc- 
ceeded in covering three hundred and fifty miles in thirty-five 
days, to say nothing of crossing the Shandur Pass, a passage 
which the Chitralis themselves believed to be impossible. 
And the Shandur Pass, formidable as it was, was but one of 








the daily difficulties which he had to overcome. The season 
of the year was the most trying of all; the hurry of the'start 
had prevented a proper equipment for all the men; and the 
natural difficulties of the ground were enhanced by an enemy 
who defended it not only with much determination, but also 
with not a little skill. The story of the other march from 
Mardan, that of the main force mobilised for the relief, 
though not so exciting as the other, is of greater interest as 
far as the addition that it makes to our military experience 
is concerned. The force was a large one, and the trans- 
port difficulties were very great. Still, the transport and 
commissariat departments were more than equal to the 
occasion. As one of the men put it,—“ Well, I can’t say 
I have anything to complain about. My father used to 
tell me that he had to fight on an empty stomach, and 
I’ve always had plenty of food during this show.” That 
the transport was accomplished so successfully, was not a 
little owing to the Imperial Service Transport trains, which 
were volunteered by the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jeypore. 
It-was the first time that these corps, which belong to the 
Imperial Service troops, have been put to an actual test, and 
the result has been most satisfactory. By the way, as the 
author reminds us, it should be remembered that, with the 
exception of the 14th Sikhs, the troops which held Chitral 
Fort also belonged to the Imperial Service organisation. 

But although the men with the main force were more 
fortunate in the matter of food and equipment than those 
under Colonel Kelly, they had plenty of opportunity for 
showing their mettle, for the advance from Mardan was hotly 
disputed not only by the Chitralis, but also by the Swatis, 
through whose country it was made. The labour involved was 
incessant; when they were not fighting or marching, every 
man was turned on to road-making,—an additional burden 
which was borne with the utmost cheerfulness. The spirit of 
the rank and file seems to have been ‘admirable throughont, 
—a fact which reflects almost equal credit upon their officers. 
Nor were there wanting incidents in the campaign of that 
loyal devotion to duty which Rudyard Kipling has so often 
delighted in describing. Indeed, one of his heroes, Gunga 
Din, found an exact representative in the fort of Chitral. Mr. 
Thomson writes :— 

“ A curious instance of devotion was noticed during the sortie. 

One of the regimental bheesties ran out with the sepoys, and was 
struck almost at once by a bullet in the jaw. He was hurried 
back to the hospital, where his wound was dressed, and as soon 
as the bandage had been put on he rushed out again and had to 
be forcibly brought back and detained. This caused him the 
greatest possible: distress, and he kept saying that the sepoys 
must be in want of water, and complaining that he was. not 
allowed to go to them.” 
We cannot part from our author without again expressing 
our appreciation of the quiet and simple style of his narrative. 
The story loses nothing in the plain directness of his telling. 
One might wish that the photographs vy which it is illus- 
trated, had been more successful; but, indifferent as they 
are, they still convey a fairly definite idea of the surroundings 
of the action. 





A HISTORY OF CURRENCY.* 
It is a favourite argument of the Bimetallists, that the sys- 
tem which they advocate—of gold and silver current side by 
side without restriction as to legal tender—is no new thing, 
since it was in vogue throughout Europe during the period in 
which modern nationalities were struggling out of barbarism 
into civilised enlightenment, and would have still held sway, 
as they urge, if it had not been for the insular stupidity of 
Great Britain, which severed the link between the metals in 
the beginning of the present century. Sach an appeal to 
history is a little dangerous, for a fact like this is capable of 
interpretations varying according to the bias of the exponent. 
To the ordinary student of the progress of civilisation it seems 
astonishing that any system or practice which has been over- 
thrown after centuries of domination, can be brought forward as 
worthy of reinstatement. One of the most comforting lessons 
of history is the demonstration which it presents of the infinite 
difficulty of overthrowing an existing institution. Just as an 
old house will stand up long after it ought to have been in 
ruins, according to all the laws of mechanics, so the world 
makes a shift to go on with the old machinery, constitutional 





* The History of Currency, 1962 to 1894. By W. A. Shaw, M.A., late Ber’ 
Fellow of the Owens College, Fellow of the Royal Historical and Royal 5: 
: Wilsons and Milne, : 
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and economic, long after it has been condemred to be sold as 
old iron by the sentimental Radical. This principle is so 
strong, that one would say that the most difficult thing in the 
world is to bring any system into being, and that the difficulty 
of getting rid of it is a very good second. So that on grounds 
of historical philosophy, we should require an overwhelming 
weight of argument before being convinced of the desirability 
of what has been and yet has ceased to be. 


Bimetallism, however, is in this position. The name is 
comparatively new, but not the system. Europe was 
bimetallic, as M. Jourdain talked prose, without knowing 
it. Under these circumstances, it is most important that, 
before we consent to reintroduce it, we should examine 
the practical results of its working, and find out why 
it was that a system which is now put forward as 
a remedy for all existing commercial maladies, should 
have been rejected by those who had the felicity to 
live under its domination. This investigation has been 
made easy by the publication of Mr. Shaw’s admirable 
History of Currency, which traces the course of monetary 
events from the middle of the thirteenth century, when gold 
was reintroduced into the European currencies by the minting 
of the gold florin at Florence, down to the present time. He 
confines himself strictly to the question of the metallic 
currency, without complicating his narrative with any account 
of paper and other fiduciary issues. Infinite patience and an 
extraordinary amount of toilsome research have evidently 
been devoted to the compilation of this work, and the wealth 
of information that it presents, and the remarkable complete- 
ness and clearness with which it deals with a highly compli- 
cated subject, mark it as a notable addition to English 
economic literature. Mr. Shaw divides his history into three 
periods. The first extends from the middle of the thirteenth 
to the end of the fifteenth century. At this time the one 
notion with regard to currency was the belief that, somehow 
or other, by fair means or foul, as much coin as possible must 
be grabbed by each of the several nations :— 

“ The rulers of that age had only one idea,—the maintenance or 

increase of the treasure of the realm, first for military purposes, 
and then for trade; and their mental horizon was limited by the 
boundaries of each their little dominion. ..... In any system 
so rough and so non-uniform as that of Europe in the fourteenth 
century, any variation of one metal served as a vantage-point 
against the other, as a lever to press upon and force it out...... 
The two metals served simply as fulcra to each others’ oscillations, 
to the undoing of both.” 
The want of uniformity was such that we find at one and the 
same date a ratio between the metals of 11°15 in England, 
11:12 in Germany, 11:00 in France, 10°58 in Italy, and 9°82 in 
Spain. The result of this state of things was a condition of 
hopeless chaos, in which the bullion dealers, Italian and 
Jewish, who understood what was going on, enriched them- 
selves at the expense of all other classes of the community. 
The helpless rulers who saw their realms denuded of good 
coin, could only make futile efforts to stay the process with 
puerile measures of restriction. Merchants were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for exporting coin, but in vain; and 
Charles V. “finding his Kingdom filled with depreciated 
imported specie, while all the good native pieces had been 
drawn out of the land, sought and obtained from the Pope, 
1372, a Bull of Excommunication against neighbouring powers 
who should counterfeit his monies.” 


The second period extends from the beginning of the 
sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
discovery of America and the flood of precious metal which 
was poured into Europe from the new Western world, began 
to affect the currency position about the year 1520. For 
nearly half a century the production of the two metals kept 
fairly level; but after that “the relative and absolute produc- 
tion of silver increases enormously over that of gold, and the 
ratio is disturbed. The inequality of the rate at which this 
change of ratio spreads to successive countries, and is 
adopted in their various Mint regulations, is the bullionist or 
exchanger’s opportunity, and the disastrous effect of their 
activity results in the crisis of 1570 in France, and 1622 
in England and Germany.” Mr. Shaw considers that there 
has been no subsequent crisis in European history fitly 
comparable with this one. And certainly the details of its 
history show that when we talk of crises nowadays, we do 
not really know what the word means :— 


“In February, 1622, Locke informs Carleton ‘money is very 


| amount. 


scarce. In the clothing counties the poor have assembled in 
troops of forty or fifty, and gone to houses of the rich and 
demanded meat and money, which has been given them through 
fear. The Lords ordered the clothiers to keep their people at 
work, but as they complained that they cannot sell their cloth, 
usurers and monied men, though not in the trade, are ordered to 
buy it’ In March the Justices write from Gloucestershire: ‘The 
people begin to steal,and many are starving; all trades aredecayed: 
money very scarce.’ The ordinary taxes of the country could not 
be levied, or, when levied, proved only a fraction of the estimated 
‘ Wools and cloth are grown almost valueless,’ write the 
Justices of Somerset on the 15th of May, 1622, ‘and the people 
desperate for want of work.’ The expectations of outbreaks were- 
great, and at Nottingham musters were held, and the trained bands. 
ordered to be ready for instant service to suppress riots, if any 
occurred. So great was the want in the country districts. 
that a proclamation was issued ordering all persons of quality in 
London and Westminster to go to the country, and reside on 
their estates, for the relief of the poor in the dearth.” 


Such were the chief characteristics of the monetary history. 
of Bimetallic Europe during the two first periods, from 1252. 
to 1660. Ever varying ratios between the metals, constant 
alterations of the legal ratio to bring it into accordance with 
the conditions of the market, and, in spite of all, recurring 
periods of disaster, due to the depletion of the national 
currencies by the assiduity of the bullion-dealers. No doubt 
this is all irrelevant to the modern aspect of the question. 
For there was no international agreement, by which it ix 
asserted that a ratio can be fixed,—when one can be found 
which will be acceptable both to us, who have no silver, and 
to France and the United States, which have masses of it.. 
But the third and last period, which brings the history up to- 
the present moment, is very much to the point. For it dis-. 
poses, once and for all, of the Bimetallist argument which 
maintains that France, by remaining true to the double 
standard, secured a steady ratio between the two metals for 
the world at large. Says Mr. Shaw :— 

« At no point of time during the present century has the actual 

market ratio, dependent on the commercial value of silver, corre- 
sponded with the French ratio of 15}, and at no point of time has. 
France been free from the disastrous influence of that want of 
correspondence between the legal and the commercial ratio...... 
After three years of fluctuations, 1803-6, now above and now 
below, the ratio sinks persistently below for seven years, 1807-13, 
touching the lowest point (a ratio of 16:24) in 1813. For the 
succeeding five or six years (1813-19) the ratio was as consistently 
above the legal rate, though with less violence and width of 
divergence. From the latter year, 1819, up to 1850, its course: 
was undeviatingly below 15}; then from 1851-67—the period, i.e., 
of the great gold outputs of Australia and America—as un- 
deviatingly above. From the last-named date until the close of 
the bimetallic system in France, and, indeed, up to our own days, 
the course of the commercial ratio has been again unbrokenly 
below the 15} ratio.” 
These facts and figures are strikingly illustrated by a diagram 
with a straight line across the middle marking the legal ratio, 
and another line, representing the actual market ratio, dancing 
gaily up and down aboveand belowit. Still more remarkable 
are the figures of the importations of the precious metals: 
into France during the same period :— 

“From 1830 to 1850, while the ratio remained continually below 
the legal 154, there was a profit on the import of silver, and a 
persistent and heavy import took place...... There was not a 
single year that was not accompanied by this import, and over 
the whole twenty-two years the total of importations reached the 
enormous figure of, approximately, 92 millions sterling. It must 
be clearly understood that this sum represents not the gross, but 
the net importation or balance of imports over exports, and that 
the money passed into the currency of the country, taking its. 
place as such, and displacing gold pari passu.” 

After the gold discoveries in 1852, the reverse process set 
in. The ratio rose above the legal 15}, and the next fourteen 
years witnessed an importation, on balance, of a hundred and 
thirty-five millions sterling in gold into France. And when 
the tide turned again in 1865, France was once more at the 
mercy of a flood of silver, so that “from 1865 to 1875, one 
year before the abandonment of the coinage of the five-frane- 
piece, and the consequent relinquishment by France of the 
Bimetallic system, her net imports of silver amounted to fifty- 
six millions sterling.” Such was the penalty paid by France 
for her adherence to the Bimetallic system. Her circulation 
consisted only of the metal which happened to be cheaper for 
the time being, and her vaults are still stored with a pile of 
depreciated and unsaleable silver, a fitting monument of the 
futility of an attempt to stand against the laws of supply and 
demand. 

We have treated Mr. Shaw’s book only with regard to its 








bearing on the currency discussion of to-day, because the 
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light which it throws on this matter gives it its paramount 
value at the present moment. Butit is far more than a mere 
handbook for the supporter of our single standard. Its 
pages are covered with information as to the various coinage- 
systems of medisval and modern Europe, and its tables and 
appendices contain a mass of suggestive material for the 
economic student. 





LAW BOOKS.* 
Mr. Ropert CAMPBELL’s new collection of Ruling Cases, 
the first two volumes of which have now appeared, is a bold 
attempt to add to the standard works of legal reference, and 
bids fair, if carried to completion in twenty-five volumes, to 
overshadow in mere point of bulk even such leviathans as 
Fisher’s Digest and Chitty’s Statutes. Whether there is a 
sufficient demand for so serious an addition to legal literature 
is a matter which the editor and publishers have no doubt 
considered. Without attempting to decide whether their 
anticipations are well founded, we may say at once that, 
judging by the first volume, the work is likely to be of service 
to‘practising lawyers. It promises, in some sort, to combine 
the uses of Fisher’s Digest and Smith’s Leading Cases. The 
cases are arranged under alphabetical headings as in 
Fisher, the first volume covering from ‘“ Abandonment” 
to “Action.” But instead of a mere headnote of every 
decision on each subject, a few leading cases are given 
in full, as in Smith, followed by English and American 
notes of the other authorities. So that the work would be 
not ill described as a combination of Smith and Fisher. 
In its finished state it will, of course, contain little or 
nothing which a lawyer, with access to a good library, could 
not quickly find as well or better elsewhere; but where a good 
library is wanting, it will supply the most satisfactory collec- 
tion of case law in a handy and convenient form. In America 
especially, which shares with us the heritage of the common 
law, but in which the English reports may not be at hand, it 
will be found of very real value; and Mr. Irving Browne’s 
American Notes show excellently how far the individual 
cases have been followed in America or similar points 
have been raised. The merits of a work of this kind de- 
pend in great part on arrangement and execution. The 
arrangement is not always very felicitous. For instance, 
the case of “The Queen v. Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury,” deciding that no legal proceedings can be taken 
against the Lords of the Treasury, who are Crown servants, 
to compel them to apply the money voted to the Crown for 
the purposes to which it has been appropriated by Parliament, 
is inserted, rightly enough, under the heading, “ Parties to an 
Action ;” but in the notes to it, room is made for a collection 
of important cases having no connection with it, but relating 
to the immunity of foreign Sovereigns from actions, and to 
the important constitutional doctrine as to Acts of State, that 
the servants of the Crown are not liable to foreigners for Acts 
of State done by order of the Crown, or afterwards ratified by 
it. The case of “Buron v. Denman,” showing that the prin- 
ciple applies to foreigners, and the recent action of “ Walker v. 
Baird ”—the Newfoundlander against the naval officer who 
endeavoured to enforce Lord Salisbury’s modus vivendi with 
France—showing that the principle has no application to 
British subjects, are both grouped under Treasury Cases, 
with which they have nothing in common; and with 
them is a valuable note by Mr. Ilbert, perhaps the most 
original thing in the volume, on Act of State as applied 
to India, where the ambiguous position of Indian Princes and 
chiefs has given rise to some difficulty. In numerous cases 
where they have sought redress for the action of the Company 
or the Crown with regard to their territories or possessions, 
they have been treated as foreigners, and met with the defence 
of the Act of State; while at least in one case such defence 
has been overruled by proof that the plaintiff was a British 
subject, and thus with the full protection of the rule of law. 
Apart from the question of arrangement, the law appears to 
be very accurately summarised; but a further revision would 
have revealed several misprints and incorrect citations of 
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cases, such as “ Mumms Bey v. Gadran ” for “ Musurus Bey v. 
Gadban.” 

The late Mr. W. B. Hall’s Treatise on the Foreign Powers and 
Jurisdiction of the British Crown is a valuable contribution to 
an interesting branch of international and constitutional law, 
nowhere fully dealt with, though Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
touched upon it in his Foreign Jurisdiction and the Extradition 
of Criminals, and Mr. Pigot more recently, in his work on Ex- 
territoriality, has gone over some of the same ground. The 
history o° the jurisdiction exercised by a State over its sub- 
jects abi ad, is traced by Sir George Cornewall Lewis to 
the factories established for commercial purposes by a more 
civilised nation in the territories of a less civilised nation with 
consent of the latter—a system dating from the earliest times, 
from the Greek factory of Naucratis, in Ancient Egypt, and 
the factories of the Genoese and Venetians in the Levant, to 
those of the English East India Company in Hindostan. In 
the Ottoman dominions, the jurisdiction was first extended 
under the Capitulations, from the precincts of the factory, to 
embrace all British subjects within the dominions, and was 
exercised by the Levant Company under their Charter from 
the Crown until the dissolution of the Company in 1825, 
Since then, the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts have given statu- 
tory authority for the exercise of such jurisdiction over 
British subjects abroad, but such statutory jurisdiction is 
confined to British subjects, and, as pointed out by Mr. Hall, 
some nice questions of international and constitutional law 
still remain, as to the assumption of such jurisdiction over 
foreigners in countries which have come under our protection 
but have not yet -become part and parcel of the British 
Dominions. The chapter on Protectorates, Spheres of In- 
fluence, and Barbarous Countries, in which this question is 
raised, is the most important in the book. The contrast in 
the position taken up by England and by the Continental 
Powers in this matter is very noticeable. France, for instance, 
in her protectorates of Annam and Cambodia, where the 
domestic administration is left in the hands of the native 
Government, does not hesitate to place foreigners of every 
nationality under French jurisdiction. Not so in the English 
protectorates, Zanzibar, for instance, Brunei, and the Somali 
Coast, where the strict theory is followed that a protecting 
State can only exercise delegated powers, and that an Eastern 
State cannot delegate jurisdiction over persons who are neither 
its own subjects nor subjects of the country to which the 
jurisdiction is delegated. Mr. Hall shows good ground for 
believing that these limitations are not called for by inter- 
national law, and that Great Britain may well exercise juris- 
diction over foreigners in such cases, as indeed she purports 
to do in some of the more recent protectorates. Another 
point mooted is whether, supposing the jurisdiction to 
be internationally unobjectionable, the Crown has power to 
set up such jurisdiction over foreigners without going to 
Parliament for authority to do so. This objection Mr. Hall 
over-rules, we think rightly, but after making rather more 
of it than it deserves. 

The meaning of the novel term “sphere of influence,” Mr. 
Hall does not attempt to define, suggesting that in its 
indefiniteness consists its international value. It represents, 
he says, an understanding which enables a State to reserve to 
itself a right of excluding other European Powers from 
territories that are of importance to it politically as affording 
means of future expansion to its existing dominions or pro- 
tectorates, or strategically as preventing civilised neighbours 
from occupying a dominant military position. The value of 
a sphere of influence is certainly very questionable, if, as it 
appears, it is only binding on nations who have recognised it ; 
and there is nothing to prevent other nations from occupying 
any portion of it which has not been reduced into possession 
by effective occupation. This chapter forms the most in- 
teresting in Mr. Hall’s book. His chapters on Nationality, 
not quite incident to his undertaking, are less called for, 
especially as a work dealing exhaustively with that subject, is 
promised by one of the highest living authorities. 

In his preface, Mr. Hall makes ample acknowledgment 
of the valuable material, both in the shape of facts and 
opinions, placed at his disposal, but which official etiquette 
prevents him from acknowledging more fally. The reference 
is no doubt chiefly to the collection of “Law Officers” 
Opinions” in the possession of the Departments, which 
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the public. Every now and then a case in the Courts raises 
a constitutional question which is then authoritatively 
igettled ; but for everyone such case there/are at least ten 
which never come into Court at all, but are settled with 
sufficient if not equal authority by the opinions of the law 
officers. A judicious selection of these opinions, illustrating 
the legal relations of the various powers of the Constitution, 
would be the most important contribution that could be made 
to the science of constitutional law, and it is to be regretted 
that no effective steps have yet been taken to carry out the 
work. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than note the fifth 
edition of Chitty’s Statutes of Practical Utility, by Mr. J. M. 
Lely, the first volume of which is now out, and the last 
promised for April or May. Since the last edition of 1880, many 
important additions have been made to the body of statute- 
law, and these now duly find their place in the text, while, 
on the other hand, much that was obsolete has been repealed. 
Certain alterations, such as the separate paging of each title, 
are noteworthy, as diminishing the trouble and expense of 
future editions, and enabling the publishers to offer this new 
edition for five guineas. The difficulty arising from the rather 
modern practice of combining several statutes on different 
subjects in one has been met by printing each part under its 
proper heading, in addition to printing the whole Act under 
its chief heading. Thus the allotment provisions of the recent 
Local Government Act appear with the other Allotments Acts 
under “Allotments.” The position of the work itself is too well 
established to need further recommendation. It contains the 
best and most intelligible collection of that vast quantity of 
statutory provisions with which every Englishman is pre- 
sumed to be acquainted. Not to speak of its professional 
uses, it is a book which no public library should be without. 





MR. LAUGHTON’S “ NELSON.”* 
THE world, says the author of “Philip Van Artevelde” in a 
line which is more familiar to “the general reader” than its 
author’s name,—the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men. Probably the world—which we may conceive already 
irritated by this sententious opening—will be affronted 
further if we hint that it knows nothing of one of its most 
famous heroes; yet a quite careless perusal of his life in the 
latest volume of the “ English Men of Action ” series must con- 
vince most people that they have hitherto known little enough 
about Horatio Nelson. That Nelson’s name and achievements 
place him at the very top of any list of English worthies and are 
of the best of the glories of our birth and State, is a proposi- 
tion which every Briton is prepared rather noisily—mizxtoque 
mero if need be—toavow. No other namein our nation’s story 
has attained and still preserves such an affectionate renown 
with every stock of what is fondly called the English-speak- 
ing race. “The great heart of the People” has taken him 
to itself, and had the proprietor of a popular newspaper 
opened his columns in this year of grace to a public sub- 
scription for some new Nelson memorial, who can doubt 
that the shillings would have come in as profusely as 
they do for “W.G.” Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that this admirable loyalty will be any the less conspicuous 
acentury hence. But, when all is said, not many of Nelson’s 
countrymen have taken the trouble to find out anything 
about him. The popular mind has battened on his most 
obvious adventures, on childish little anecdotes, and also, un- 
fortunately, on tittle-tattle. How Nelson, the small boy, told 
his aunt that he knew not fear,as hundreds of little boys 
have'said before, and will say again; how Nelson, the man, 
clapped a telescope to his blind eye, and so evaded an incon- 
venient order, which, to be sure, he actually did,—in jest; 
how at Trafalgar, after telling his fleet that England ex- 
pected every man that day to do his duty, he won a great 
sea-fight, and was struck down at the hour of his triamph in 
a coat covered with medals, which he would not take off, 
because in honour he had won them, and in honour he would 
die in them,—these items practically compose his biography 
in the minds of many of his more amiable countrymen. For 
the less amiable again there remains the story of his rela- 
tions with somebody else’s wife, the “judicial murder ” of 
Caraecioli, and the charitable conviction that he was a sort 
of inspired idiot, who won great victories by dint of bull-dog 
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dash and courage, and the best of ships and men, rather than 
“by any particular naval genius, and who would be’ only fit 
to act as boatswain nowadays, could he revisit the glimpses 
of the moon and take part in modern mancuvres. I 

This is not, we think, an excessive view of the general 
ignorance about Nelson; but whatever its precise ratio, that 
ignorance can plead to be “invincible” no longer, now that 
Professor Laughton has published his Life. Mr. Laughton’s 
credentials were obvious in the article on Nelson which he 
contributed to the Dictionary of National Biography; it is 
one of the best bits of work in that workmanlike venture. 
In the present volume he has written the best, because the 
most accurate, sober, and efficient, biography of his hero that 
has yet been published, or that any one can desire to see in 
print. There have been many “ Lives ” before Mr. Laughton’s, 
There is Southey’s first of all, which must always have 
readers for its incomparable charm and for its grace 
of style. But Southey’s information was defective, and 
his judgment, as in the case of. Caraccioli, was not con- 
spicuously judicial. Then there are the several works of 
Nicholas and Pettigrew and of Clarke and MacArthur, of 
whom the first two are too stolidly informing, the second 
misleading and uncritical. Mr. Clark 'Russell’s biography, 
again, was wrecked by a weight of picturesque description 
which would have been more in place in its author’s sea-tales, 
and by the ill-proportioned bitterness of his assaults on Lady 
Hamilton. Thus Mr. Laughton had a fair field, and he has 
profited by that opportunity. His book is so admirably full 
and complete in every detail, that when we have regretted the 
omission of a map and an index, it really seems that the 
advocatus diaboli. has made his one point against it. The 
story is vigorously and clearly written. We are given Nelson’s 
career from the day he joined the service on board H.MS. 
‘Raisonable’ to the hour when he quitted it— getting 
cleanly off the stage,” if any one ever did—on board the 
‘Victory ;’ all told with a fortunate absence of rhetoric that 
makes its great moments and its whole effect trebly impres- 
sive. Henceforth we think people will turn to Mr. Laughton’s 
as to the biography of Nelson par excellence. Let them read 
it themselves, and place it within reach of their offspring. 
Of Southey’s let them say, “him for his style we’ll read,” 
reversing the fate which Shakespeare asked for his sonnets. 

Mr. Laughton’s most striking quality is his fairness. His 
story impresses one, though happily it does not. read, like 
the summing-up of a most capable judge. What, then, are 
the points in which his judgment has chiefly influenced us ? 
Caraccioli’s case, though it is the least important, may be 
given first among what for some readers may prove to be 
corrected impressions. Let Mr. Laughton speak for himself 
and Nelson :— 

“The prompt trial, sentence, and execution of this notorious 

traitor filled the Italian Jacobins with mingled terror and rage. 
They sputtered venom and lies which found their way into print, 
and were introduced into literature by Southey, whose story was 
long supposed, and is by many still supposed, to be a faithful 
narrative of facts. The garrisons, it is said, were taken out of 
the castles under pretence of carrying the treaty into effect, and 
were basely delivered over to the vengeance of the Sicilian Court. 
Caracciolo, described as a man of seventy, was, we are told, 
informally and hurriedly tried by a packed, prejudiced Court, 
summoned without legal authority, and all because the British 
Admiral was a mere tool in the hands of a foul strumpet bound 
by interest to a bloodthirsty Queen. All this is absolutely untrue. 
we ott Caracciolo was a man of forty-seven... ... who had 
accompanied the King and Queen to Palermo; but when the 
Parthenopeian Republic proclaimed the estates of all absentees 
to be forfeited, he obtained leave to go to Naples to arrange his 
affairs. The arrangement took the form of his entering’ the 
service of the Republic, of accepting the post of Admiral of the 
Republic flotilla, and of commanding the Republican gunboats 
against a squadron of the Royal frigates.” 
Caraccioli was apprehended, tried by a Court of the officers of 
his own service, found guilty and hanged. As for Lady Hamil- 
ton, “ with all her faults she was a kindly, soft-hearted woman; 
but even if she had been the cruel monster she has been 
represented, it is sufficiently well attested that she neither 
spoke to nor saw Nelson between the time of Caraccioli’s being 
brought on board and his execution.” As for the other 
prisoners punished, and clemently punished on the whole, by 
the Neapolitan eivil, power, with their case Nelson had 
nothing to do. 

‘Another question on which Mr. Laughton corrects us is that 
of Neleon’s place: and capacity as a skilled, -evientific naval 








Captain. This is, in fact, the chief impression of the biography, 
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and to have made it is probably Mr. Laughton’s reward in 
writing his book, which is concerned with that endeavour 
from the first page to the last. The points are too many or 
too elaborate to quote at length, but we may instance these,— 
the account of Nelson’s early training; the discipline of 
Suckling and others, not to speak of his own care and appli- 
cation; the record of his preparations for battle which he 
sent to Howe; and the description of the days preceding 
Trafalgar. He was not acquainted with fear, perhaps, but 
he was acquainted with tactics and the technique of his 
profession. 

Lady Hamilton’s part in Nelson’s career has been food for 
enough scandalous and empty comment. All that need be 
said of it is said once and for all by Mr. Laughton. No doubt 
it was a ruinous attachment for Nelson the man, but Nelson 
the sailor was never deflected by it a hairbreadth from the 
call of duty. His service was the greatest, perhaps, which it 
has been given to any man of the maritime profession of arms 
to do for his country. Nelson found the fortunes of England 
at their lowest level. He raised them to a height which, as 
his biographer remarks, “the enemy scarcely attempted to 
dispute.” 





THE PARMENIDES OF PLATO.* 

Arter “the paging of the Clarke Manuscript” follows the 
name of the Dialogue on the title-page, and the words suggest 
a singularly interesting story. Early in this century, Dr. E. 
D. Clarke, happening to be in the Island of Cos, heard of a 
learned shoemaker as the possessor of some curious books, 
He found the man reading a manuscript Odyssey, and was 
told by him that the book and other volumes were copies of 
originals that were kept in the library of a monastery at 
Patmos. Not long after Dr. Clarke found his way to Patmos, 
paid a visit to the Superior, and asked to see the library. It 
was found to be a small chamber, containing shelves filled 
with books of no particular interest, while on the floor -was 
a heap of parchment volames. The Superior—neither he 
nor any of his monks could read—when asked what they were, 
replied contemptuously, xs:peypeda! Dr, Clarke examined 
the pile, and soon lighted upon a codex of singular beanty. 
It was labelled in a modern hand, Asaaoyos Swxparovs. A 
negotiation, carried on through an Englishman in the 
Turkish service, followed. Two of the smaller volumes were 
at once removed. The rest, including the Plato, were to 
follow when occasion served. The monks were willing enough 
to part with them, but the Turkish Government, if it had an 
inkling of the transaction, would lay a heavy imposition on 
the monastery, and unluckily the inhabitants of Patmos were 
ready to act as spies for it. But the business was managed. 
A day or two afterwards, what professed to be a supply of 
bread reached Dr. Clarke’s vessel, with a request from the 
Superior that he would count the loaves and see that they 
were all right. Right they were, five other volumes and the 
Plato. The subscriptio tells the story of its origin. “John 
the Scribe (calligraphus) wrote it for Arethas, the deacon of 
Patre, for 13 byzants, in the month of November, in the 
year of the world 6404.” “The year of the world 6404” 
means A.D. 895. A byzant was worth, taking gold at its 
present value, 11s. 4d. As for Arethas, he was a great book- 
collector, and became Archbishop of Czsarea sometime 
before 913. A catalogue compiled in the reign of Joannes 
Palzologus (1355), mentions the codex as then being in the 
Monastery of St. John at Patmos. It is now in the Bodleian, 
enriched, it may be said, by the annotations of two of the 
greatest of English scholars,—Richard Porson and Edward 
Gaisford. 

This is the manuscript from which Mr. Waddell has printed 
his text, giving it not only page for page, but line for line. 
There are also a few glosses added by later hands. A few 
necessary corrections have been made in accentuation and 
punctuation. The Dialogue occupies about forty pages, with 
thirty-four lines in each. The facsimile of one page exhibits 
a very beautiful handwriting. 

Mr. Waddell’s Prolegomena contain, in addition to the 
description of this Clarke and other MSS., an exhaustive 
discussion on the authenticity of the Dialogue, which, un- 
hesitatingly accepted by the critics of antiquity, has been 
seriously questioned in modern times, a definition of its 











place among the Platonic writings, and an analysis of ite 
contents. This last will be found by the student to be of 
special value. There is nothing more puzzling in all that the 
philosopher has left us. It may be doubted whether, especially 
when Parmenides takes the discussion in hand, the writer 
himself had any definite answer to the riddles which he pro- 
pounds. When we read of the One and the Many, of Being 
with its contradictory not Being and its opposite Becoming, 
we are inclined to say, “ This way madness lies.” But it is the 
way also to some of the most elevated regions of thought; as 
Mr. Waddell says, “ The Parmenides forms as it were a vesti- 
bule to those vast and mystic halls which are trodden by the 
metaphysician.” “Thus we may say ”—this is Parmenides’s 
summing-up of his argument—“ that, as it appears, whether 
the One is or is not, so the One itself and the other things, 
in relation both to themselves and to each other, all of them 
and in all ways, are and are not, seem and do not seem.” 
“Very true,” said his interlocutor, driven into a corner. The 
Parmenides is not every one’s reading, but for the student. 
who has the courage to tackle it, Mr. Waddell has provided a 
complete apparatus, critical and exegetical. The book-lover 
will be pleased with the substantial paper, broad margins, 
and fine typography of a most sumptuous volume. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Hidden Beauties of Nature. By Richard Kerr, F.G.S. (RB.T.S.} 
—This book contains the main points of lectures delivered to 
scientific societies, colleges, upper-class schools, and popular 
audiences in England. The standpoint of the author is that of 
reverent orthodoxy; as he puts it, “ believing that the interpre- 
tations of the Creator’s plans in Nature are too frequently left 
to those who disbelieve in the existence of an all-wise God, it 
behoves those who see God in Nature to make the fact known, 
whether by lectures or in their writings, and to point out to 
young people that all the great problems in creation are the 
result of divine wisdom.” The title, Hidden Beauties of Nature, 
expresses fairly well Mr. Kerr’s general purpose, which is to set. 
forth in plain and popular language certain of the less-known 
features and peculiarities of natural history. ‘The titles of 
several of the twenty chapters of the book, “The Sea-Urchin,” 
‘‘ Radiolaria,” “ The Proboscis of the Blow-Fly,” “The Comatula ; 
or, Rosy Feathered Star,” “ Snow,” “ Fresh. Water Rhizopods,” and 
“Foraminifera,” will give an indication of the varied character 
of Mr. Kerr’s studies. He is evidently a careful investigator, and 
the information he supplies is thoroughly reliable. Very well 
and abundantly illustrated, beautifully printed, and crisply 
written, this is a very good volume to place in the hands of a 
boy with a turn for a science. 

Atalanta, from October, 1894, to September, 1895, is a very 
handsome and readable volume. The characteristics of this 
magazine, since it became a high-class periodical for young folk, 
and more particularly for girls, are well known. The present 
editor, Mr. A. Balfour Symington, has done his best to preserve 
them, and has added new features. Among the artists who con- 
tribute to this volume are Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr. Briton 
Riviere; while among the authors, either of stories or of mis- 
cellaneous articles, are Mr. R. D. Blackmore, Mr. Baring-Gould, 
Professor Church, “ Maxwell Gray,” Mr. James Ashcroft Noble, 
Mr. A. H. Japp, and “John Strange Winter.” A most interesting 
series of papers is that bearing the title “ Authors’ Counties.” 
Mr. Blackmore’s Devonshire is treated by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
and Mr. Hall Caine’s Cumberland ‘and the Isle of Wight by Mr. 
Ashcroft Noble. 

Chums. (Cassell and Co.)—This “Illustrated Journal ‘for 
Boys” brings out of its treasury “things new and old.” It is 
an excellent idea, for instance, to give such a classic as “ Treasure 
Island.” Generations of boys and girls are growing up who have 
not read it, and who may now, at a very moderate outlay, possess 
it for their own, along with a great variety of other reading, 
useful and entertaining. Mr. Henry Frith contributes “ Tracked 
by Thugs ;” Mr. G. Manville Fenn, “The Queen’s Scarlet ;” and 
we have also, in the same category of serials, “ Through Thick 
and Thin,” by Andrew Horne; “’Twixt Russian and Turk,” by 
D. H. Parry; and “Two in a Tangle,” by Arthur J. Daniels. 
There are short stories in abundance; adventures of war, travel, 
and sport ; the inevitable interview (with all kinds of celebrities, 
from Sir Frederic Leighton to George Ulyett, the “ Yorkshire 
slogger”); columns of miscellanea ; and comic items given with 
pen and pencil. One of George Ulyett’s answers must be given. 








With Introductions, Facsimiles, and Notes, by 
Glasgow : MacLehose and Sons. 


* The Parmenides of Plato. 
William Wardlaw Waddell. 


“What was your biggest hit?” was the question put to him.— 
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“From Malton to Scarbro’—a distance of twenty miles.” He 
knocked the ball into the train. Chums ought to push out the 
noxious rubbish which there is such good cause to complain of. 

The Animals’ Friend. Edited by G. 8. Trist. (Office, 20 

Victoria Street.) —“ This volume,” writes the editor in his pre- 
face, “contains the first sixteen monthly issues of The Animals’ 
Friend, and therefore represents the birth and infancy of a 
magazine born in faith and nurtured in hope.” We are glad 
to see that the venture has been, considering the difficulties of 
starting a new periodical, a fair success. We wish it prosperity 
with all our heart. The journal is published monthly, and now 
consists of four-and-twenty pages for a penny. Both size and 
price have been doubled. 

All the Prettiest Nursery-Rhymes. (Sunday School Union.)— 
The title adds, “And Some New Ones.” We must own that we 
have not cared to look for these. How is a grown—in fact, a 
grown-old—man to say whether a “nursery-rhyme” is good or 
bad? The illustrations, by J. R. Sinclair and others, are not un- 
worthy of the rhymes.——F rom the same publishers we have One 
Hundred New Animal Stories. Here the “New” are welcome. 
For indeed the animals are becoming daily more clever,—or is 
it that we take greater pains, both to educate and to observe? 
It must be confessed that some of these stories do not seem 
strictly “new ” to us, but we do not doubt that they are true, and 
they are certainly instructive and entertaining. 

We have received a new edition of The Household of Sir Thomas 
More (J. C. Nimmo), a delightful book, which is also a careful 
study of manners and character. Mr. W. H. Hutton furnishes 
an introduction, in which he gives a sympathetic criticism of the 
book, and a brief memoir of the author (Miss Manning), and 
some notes on More himself. Twenty-five illustrations by John 
Jellicoe and Herbert Railton show off the book to the best advan- 
tage. The frontispiece is a reproduction of Holbein’s portrait. 
——Ben Hur, by Lew Wallace (Sunday School Union), a cheap 
edition of an old favourite——Another old friend—or rather 
sompany of old friends—is to be found in the volume entitled 
Verses for Children and Songs for Music, by Juliana Horatia 
Ewing (S.P.C.K.)—The original illustrations from Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine, for which the verses were actually written, has been 
very rightly given.—We have also renewed a pleasant acquaint- 
ance in Randolph Caldecott’s Painting Book (same publishers). 

A Nobody’s Nonsense. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Here 
is a book of comic pictures and verses, fairly good, but hardly 
coming up to the high ideal which we cherish of “nonsense” 
proper ; for this nonsense is at least as good as sense. 

In the series of “Illustrated Standard Novels” (Macmillan 
and Co.), we have Captain Marryat’s Peter Simple. It is illus- 
trated by Mr. J. Ayton Symington, and Mr. David Hannay con- 
tributes an introduction in which, while observing that there is 
“more good fun in Mr. Midshipman Easy” (the comic scenes in 
this story certainly leave an indelible impression), he maintains 
that Peter Simple is on the whole the author’s best book. We can 
scarcely agree, but if it is not the best, it is very near it. Do 
boys, we wonder, read Marryat?——In Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable and Co.’s reprint of the Waverley Novels, with the 
author’s notes, we have Vols. XIV. and XV., The Legend of 
Montrose and The Bride of Lammermoor. 





Matthew Furth. By Ida Lemon. (Longmans.)—This is a very 
clever, if not also a very cheerful story of love and misery in 
avhat is little better than a London slum. Matthew Furth, the 
hero, is a dock-labourer, who, at the time the story opens, has, 
from being an “ odd jobber ” and a “ preferred casual,” become a 
“stevedore,” and is, therefore, in receipt of fairly good wages. 
Of considerable physical strength, and possessed of certain rough 
notions of chivalry where women are concerned, he drifts into a 
marriage with Selina Pask, a pawnbroker’s “agent.” Selina is very 
much more in love with Matthew than he with her. It argues 
something of a“ poor spirit ” in her, indeed, that she should marry 
him after she discovers that he has fought and killed a man for 
the sake of another girl. She does marry him, however, and, in 
spite of a saint-like patience and resignation, she is not happy. 
Matthew becomes a wanderer and almost an Ishmael, and when 
he does return to his house, it is to find that she has died, and 
thas left a child behind her to—so at least it may be hoped— 
effectually discipline him. The story is told with genuine power, 
and the three leading characters—Selina and Matthew, and the 
good angel of the slums, Cythna Mayern—are admirably drawn. 
Ample justice—more than ample in some cases—is done to the 
humours and odd varieties of human nature that are to be found 
in a metropolitan slum. Altogether, Matthew Furth is a most 
promising book. 

Few tales of the horrible are so powerful as those of Mr. 
Sheridan le Fanu, and few, therefore, better merited reprinting. 








Not the least powerful, and certainly not the least gruesome, of 
these is The Evil Guest, which, suitably illustrated by Mr. 
Brinsley le Fanu, has just been published by Messrs. Downey 
and Co. ‘‘Creepiness” pervades the story from the moment 
when Richard Marston, the dissipated and passionate Master 
of Gray Forest, decides to receive Sir Dynston Berkley as 
his guest, and when it becomes tolerably evident that the 
mysterious governess, Mdlle. de Barras, is an intrigante of the 
worst French type. Murder is in the air from the first page, 
and when elopement comes in its wake, the reader who has 
followed the story is not greatly surprised. It should hardly 
be necessary to say that Marston’s own passion punishes him 
in the long-run. The Evil Guest is one of Le Fanu’s best 
works, and it is happily relieved towards the close by a little 
innocent love-making. 

Booxs Recetvep.—The Autocrat Birthday-Book. (Sunday School 
Union.) ——Poll-Book, 1885-1886, 1892-1895, (Exchange Telegraph 
Co.)——Bourne’s Handy Assurance Mamual, 1895.——The Prude’s 
Progress. By Jerome and Phillpotts. (Chatto and Windus.) ——The 
Building News. January to June, 1895. (Office.)——The Legitimist 
Kalendar for 1895. (Henry and Co.)——Catalogue of the Library of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Compiled by H. RB. Mill, D.Sc. 
(Murray.)——State Reservation at Niagara. (J. B. Lyon, Albany.) 
—tThe Care of Infants and Young Children. By Florence Stac- 


poole. (Walter Scott.) ——Invalid-Feeding. By Florence Stac- 
poole. (Walter Scott.)———A Devil in Nun’s Veiling. By F. C. 
Philips. (F. V. White.)——The Typist’s Manual. By E. Collyns. 


(J. Heywood )——Notes on the District of Menteith, for Tourists and 
others. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (A. and C. Black.) —— 
The Early Renaissance in England. By Mandell Creighton, D.D. 
(Cambridge Press.) —-Scandinavian and Russ. By J. A. Manton. 
(Gay and Bird.) 

MaGazIneEs AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for October:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, St. Nicholas, the 
Pall Mall Magazine, the New Review, the Antiquary, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, Belgravia, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Minster, the Cornhill Magazine, Atalanta, the 
Sunday at Home, the Quiver, Harper’s Magazine, Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Humanitarian, the Boy’s 
Own Paper, the Expositor, the Portfolio, the Artist, the Monthly 
Packet, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Magazine of 
Art, the Windsor Magazine, Temple Bar, the Forum, the Strand 
Magazine, the Strand Musical Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Englishwoman, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Picture 
Magazine, St. Luke’s, the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Geographical Journal, the Thinker, the Aflantic Monthly, the 
Month, Expository Times, Chapman's Magazine, the Arena, Science 
Progress, the Anglican Church Mogazine, London Society, the 
Bookman, the Parents’ Review, the Indian Magazine and Review, 
the Art Amateur, the Badminton Magazine, Knowledge, Nature 
Notes, the Bimetallist, Cassier’s Magazine, the North American 
Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the Country House, Political 
Science Quarterly, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, the 
Cosmopolitan, the Journal of Philology, Chums, the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, the Ladies’ Kennet Journal, the Story of the Heavens (Part 
1), Gleanings from Popular Authors (Part 1), the History of Mav- 
kind (Part 1), the Billiard Review (No.1), the Natural History » 
Plants (Part 16), the Review of the Churches, International Journal 
of Ethics, the Economic Journal, Journal of the Marine Biological 
Association of the United Kingdom, the Sportfolio (Part 1), Round 
London (No. 1). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——~<——_ 


Andrews (W.', Byxone Chesbire, 80 ........... esscccsecseceessecereseceeces (Simpkin) 7/6 
Barlow (G.), and others, A Sextet of Singers, obl. 12mo (Roxburghe Press) 3/6 
Beeching (H. C.), A Book of Christmas Verse, cr 8vo Methuen) 

















ng ( 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur), Master; ieces of the Great Artists, 1400-1700, 4to...(Bell 21/0 
Besant (W.), Westminster, 8V0...........s.seceeseeseens tseseesseesee(Ohat to & Windus) 18/0 
Bok (E. W.), Successward, cr 8vo .., (Oliphant) 2/6 
Bolom R.), The Crooked WRBOK, CR GVO csccessines cxevevsensonses Macmillan) 6/0 
Boyd (A. K. bye bag meng and Immemorial Day, cr vines peeves (Longmans) 7/6 
Brown (P. H.), Jon Knox, 2 vols. 8vo (Black) 24/0 
Browning ‘Station edited by E. Berdoe, 870... 7/6 
Buchan (J.), Sir Quixote of the Moors, er 8vo . ane 2/6 

Castle (E.), The Light of Scarthey, cr 8vo 6/0 
Clarke (H. E.), Poems and S 12mo... (Si aut 5/0 
Cobban (J. nk The King of Andaman, cr ete ENE PIRI: (Methuen) 6/0 
Esoott (T. H 3.) Platform, Press, Politics, and Play, cr 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 6/0 
Fenton (F.), ‘New Testament in Current English, cr 8vo . (Partridge) 8 





Fielding (S. G.), The Southern Light, cr 8V0...........0.6 Ward & Lock) 3/6 










Francis (M. E.), Frieze avd Fustian, Cr 8v0...........c..c.sscecceeseseeeceeees (Osgood) 3/6 
Frazer R. W.), Silent Gods and Sin-Steeped Hands, cr 8vo «.(Unwin) 5/0 
Furse (G. A.), ole PN ABUO . sassussencencovsdssacscexcokedsosteaoes (Clowes) 8/0 
re hn (P. ) and Another, Greek Antiquities, cr 8vo ....(Griffin) 16/0 
Groser (H. G.), Out with the Old Voyagers, cr 8vo ..(Melrose) 3/6 
Hare (A. 3; C.), Biographical Sketches, cr 8vo ... ..(G. Allen) 8/6 
Hare (A. J. O.), North-Western France, cr 8vo ... .-(G. Allen) 10/6 
Hargreaves (0. Y.), Poste Restante, Cr 8V0  ......-sceeececcercceseecseeeaeenees (Black) 6/0 
= (Mra, Ernest), Dict in Sickness and in Health, Svo ...(Scientific Press) 3/6 

enty (G. A.), The Tiger of Mysore, cr 8V0 ........0000+ ...(Blackie) 6/0 
Hout G. A.), A Knight of the White Cross, cr 8vo. (Blackie) 6/0 
Henty > r. ), Through Russian Snows, er 8vo ...... (Blackie) 5/0 
Henty (G. A.), A Woman of the Commune, Cr BVO ..s.esssrsseesseseeeeee White) 6/0 
Hill (H.), ‘Kings Of Isreel and Judah, cr 870  ..ccscscssosrereeesesseeveener (E, Stock) 6/0 
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Hill (H.), Divinations of Kala Persad, &c., cr 8v0 ........ seoeeee( Ward & Lock) 3/5 
Horsburgh (K. L. S.), Waterloc, cr 8v0 (Methuen) 5/0 
Horton (J. F.), John Howe, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) 3/6 


Hame (F.), The Mas uerade Mystery, cr 8V9 .....:...06 wren tateee (Digby & Long) ¢/) 
one t the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ 8vo...(Tower Publishing Company) €/) 



























Jane ( ), Blake o . €/. 
Jewitt (L.), Corporation Plate, &c., of England and Wales, 2 vols. (Bemrose) 81/) 
Kenna (F.), fongs of a Season, 18mo (Melville) 2/3 
King (F. H.), The Soil: its Nature, &c., 12mo ........... pee Se (Macmillan) 3,0 
MacKennal (A.), The Seven Churches in Asia, 12m0................0006 (#, Stock) 36 
Meade (L. T.) & others, Fifty-two Stories of Life, &c., for Girls (Hutchinson) 50 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Carved Lions, Cr 8V0.......scescereereeeneees (Macmillan) 36 
Munroe (K.), At War with Pontiac, cr 8V0_ ...ssssscessesserecsserresereees (Blackie) 5/0 
Nesbit (K.) and others, Dulcie’s Lantern, 4ts... «(Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Pastoral Melody (A), by “ V- D. Mu.” L2M0  ..ssssorssesersssesereesenees (J, Clarke) 2/6 
Pater (W.), Miscellaneous Studies, 80 ........ .-(Macmillan) 9/0 
Paterson (A.), A Son of the Plains, cr 8V0............+04+ (Macmillan) 6/0 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Egyptian Decorative Art, Cr 8V0.......seeeeese (Methuen) 3/6 
Pickering (E.), After Sedgemoor, cr 8V0 .......ss.c0.see0ee .(Hutchinson) 3/6 
Pironne: The Veil of Liberty, cr 8vo .... each aia (Black) 60 
Rhead (E. L), Metallurgy, cr 8V0.............0+-+:s00 3/6 
Roberts (W.), Book-Hunter in London, imp. 870 ......s0-s-sceseereeees (KE. Stock) 21/0 
Rowaves (G. J.) Darwin, and after Darwin, Pa't IL, cr 8vo......Longmans) 10/6 
Saint Amand (J. de), The Revolution of 18:3, er 890.........c0000 (Hutchinson) 6,0 
Saint Juirs, The Tavern of the Three Vii tics, £0.10..........ccsseceeseeees (Unwin) 42/0 
St. Leger (H.), ** Hallowe’en,” Ahoy! cr 8¥0........:cecccsseseeeeee .. (Blackie) 4/0 
Salon (The), 1895, 460....0...c.ssssscersesssstee + ssssseseessessecesssssseseesseses( BODES A) 52/6 
Sanders (T. W.), An Encyclo; wdia of Gardening, cr 8vo .. (Oollingridge) 3,6 
Sienkiewicz (H.), With Fire and Sword, cr 8y0 ..... OS ROE ER ip Ye (De 4/6 
Skelton (J.), Table-Talk of Shirley, 8vo ......... (Blackwood) 7/6 
Spender (Mrs. J. K.), Wooing of Doris, Cr 8V0 ....cecccssssesesessesseseeeees (Innes) 6/0 
Stables (@.), For Life and Liberty, cr 8v0  ..............2c080 ..(Blackie) 5/0 
Stalker (J.), The Two St. Johns of the New Testament, cr 8vo (Isbister) 6/0 


.-(Bell) 12/0 
(Oliphant) 2/6 
(Harrison) 36 


Stokes (Margaret), Three Months in the Forests of France, 4to. 
Swan (Mageie), Life’s Blindfold Game, cr Svo .. 

Three Problems by Avdipus, 4to 

Tottenham (B. L.), The Unwritten Law, cr 8vo 
Turton (W. H.), Truth of Christianity, cr 8vo .. 
Venables (E.), Episcopal Palaces of England, imp, 8v 



























Vizetelly (E. A.), Cheva'ier D’Kon; H's Experiences, &c , ool 

Voysey (C.), Theism as a Science of Na ural Theology...(Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Welsford (J. W.) and another, Elementary Algebra, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 6/0 
White (A.M.). Outlines of Legal History, cr 8vo 8 hein) 7/6 
Widdicombe (J ), In the Lesuto, cr Svo (8.P.0.K ' 5/0 
Wilde (P.), Rheumatism, roy 16mo ... ...(Simpkin) 2/6 
With the Bankshire Hounds, by “ F. H.,” cr 8vo ............ (Digby and Long) 6/0 
Workman (F. B. and W. H.), Algerian Memories, cr SVO ....s0..0000-+ (Unwin) 6/0 
Wyndbam (Mand W.), The Heretic’s Daughter, cr Svo ... ..(Marsden) 6/0 
Yeats (W. B.), Poems, cr 870..........00ccc008 auacaisasueben seaudnadaanineadaeal (Unwin) 7/6 








“ 3} | A CaTaLocueE or [Post.free. 
cecil RR OT" abepe 
ontaining Illustrations o uaint, Artistic, an 
ILLUSTRATED | Inexpensive Eastern and Western Warez. 
(With prices from 6d, upwards.) 


| 
CATALOGUES | A CaTAaLoGuE OF [Post-free. 
| CARPETS, MATTINGS, &c., 
From India, Persia, Asia Minor, Madagascar, 
| Smyrma, China, Japan, Europe, &c. (With prices.) 
Forwarded post-free. | Post-free on application. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


@ Sie wf. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


A eighty persons out of each hundred 

have some difference of focus between 
the two eyes, and yet wear Spectacles made 
with both lenses alike; thus continually 
straining and impairing their vision. Each 
eye should be suited separately. This method 
is always practised by 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 
Edition’, at his only address— 

63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
Where he may ke consulted personally, FREE 
OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles for all forms 
of defective vision, 


(COFYRIGHT). 








UNEQUAL 


VISION. 








The TIMES, Dec, 29tb, 1894, asks, in a Le :der on “ Our DavGuters"’:— 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he bas paid for his soa’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregate! by the Obancellor of the Exchequer, yield his gir!s 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 





THE QUESTION 1s ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
aad also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
ttlements, or Business Capital, under one contract. 
The safe-keeping and repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
Unsurpassed by that of any financial institution in the world. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... 11. see see one £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D, C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhil', London, E.0, 











NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALI Ti ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 
Bold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Manutacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes, 





NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 
FOR 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 
Is. 1}d., 1s. 94., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per box. f 





Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





N Interesting Collection of Old 
English and French Drawing- 


EXHIBITION 


or room and other Furniture recently 


made for Messrs. Debenham and Free- 


D ECO RAT E D body is now on view at their premises. 
SATINWOOD, ‘Chere tHe 


and will shortly be issued post-free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “oto wo 








N the WEST COAST.—An Old-Established High-Class 

GIRLS’ SOHOOL for SALE. Carital required, £2,500 to £3,000. 

Receipts over £2,000; Profits from £500 to £600.—Adcress, at once, to “ M 940,” 
at Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Stree’, E.C. 





ANTED by a LADY, who is a carefully trained 
musician, and who has had a thoroughly good general education, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ORGANIST ani PARISH WORKER. She has bad con- 
siderable experienoe in training a choir, and in all branches of parish work. 
First-rate testimonials from the Vicar of the parish in which she lived for 
many years.—“ F. W.,” 3 Spring Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamRELL 
AND UpHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tur 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNAN?’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 1 d. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Outsips Pace, TWELVE Guineas, 


#210 10 0] Narrow Column ,,.....cccccccse £3 10 
eee 6 8 0] kee 1 15 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column ......ss0000000 017 


ComMPANIEs, 
Outside Page .scrcecrerceree £1414 0 | Inside Page ..... ecssesee sesecsesees S12 13 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


— 
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Serms of Subscription, 


© the Unites Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

RS Ne NT ae Cel a 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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Rory AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
ba deel Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 


de WORMS 
T H E MOUNT 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools. There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom. 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 8 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSE3.—Princ'pal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—TERM COMMENOED THURSDAY, 
September 19th. Prospectuses on application. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
sined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
—— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
Yarden. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bedrooms for sixty Boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; sma)l classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Examination, Olimate bracing. 
Very healthy; every care taken of delicate boys. 








A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 
under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Hoarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 


8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, December 11th.—PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees.. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 

ee J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
jecretary. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 

Miss 8S. CARR. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 








ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER next 

there will bean EXAMINATION for sixteen FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS of the value of £30 per annum, each tenab’e with any other Scholarship 

except House Scholarships during continuance at the school. These Scholar- 

ehips are confined to the sons of OClergymen, being nominees of Life Governors. 
—Apply to the BURSAR. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the Universi 
Bt. Andrews, N.B. mind , '» University, 








DUCATION in GERMANY.—Thorough Instruction in 

| all the Branches of English, German, French, Music (Conservatorium), 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, Calisthenios, Needlework. Refined home, kind super- 
vision, motherly care. The house is healthily situated, near the Public Gardens, 
Highest references in England.—Address, Frialein LAGER, Grauer Steinweg, 
Coblenz-on-Rhine, 





AVOS, SWITZERLAND.— EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELIOATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family, Large airy 

house, in its own grounds, in best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs, 
WHYTE, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland. 





REPARATION for COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

or EDUCATION of a BOY in delicate health. Individual attention, 

The VICAR, HAVENSTREET, ISLE of WIGHT (three miles from Ryde), 
assisted by Matriculated Student of Univ. of London, RECEIVES ONE PUPIL. 
References given and required, 


8C HOO  L,. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 





Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 

UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments. WINTER TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 15th.—For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply 
to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-B E, Surgeon Square, nburgh. 





T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duxe of WESTMINSTER, KG. } treasurers. 
TrmoTHy Houmss, Esq. 
L. TODD, Secretary. 


o. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. chools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be gent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 


HE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. ~ 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 


The SURGICAL AID SOOIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 
Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of 
mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Wa er 

, and Invalid Chairs, and Couches, are lent to the afflicted upon the recom- 
mendation of Subscribers, 19,108 Appliances given in 1894, 
Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles 
o Recommendations per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in pro- 
portion to amount of contribution. 2 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs, Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Roiert. 

RICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 











LASGOW CORPORATION STOCK. 


FIRST ISSUE of £500,000 TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 
REDEEMABLE STOCK. 
Redeemable at Par 1925-40. All Transfers free of Stamp Duty. 
Interest, 24 per Cent. per a, pepelte Balloyenriy 5 Minimum Price, 
per Cent. 
The CORPORATION of GLASGOW GIVE NOTICE, That they have resolved 
to issue at November llth next, and are prepared to receive TENDERS for, 
waa of GLASGOW CORPORATION 2 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE 


OcK. 
This Issue will be in sums of not less than £50, and any amount offered for in 
excess of that sum must be a multiple of £10, 

The Securities offered are of the most ample character, and consist of tle 
assessing powers over the City for General Police, Streets Improvement, Pub!i: 
Health, Statute Labour, Roads and Bridges, Sewage Purification, Parks and 
Galleries, Prison Payment, cd Improvements, Municipal Buildings Act, 1878; 
Clyde Embaukments and Tidal Weir, and Diseases of Animals Acts purposes; 
the Rates leviable over the City and outlying Districts for the supply of Water, 
Gas, and Electric Lighting, and the Markets and Slaughter-Houses Dnes; the 
realisable Properties belonging to the Corporation connected with above Depart- 
ments. In addition to these Securities, which are ample in themselves, the 
Corporation have power to levy a Guarantee Rate, 

UNLIMITED IN AMOUNT, 
over all Lands and Heritages within the City subject to Assessment—thus con- 
stituting a Security of the most undoubted character. The Gross Annual Renta) 
of the City for 1894-95 is £4,218,580. 

The Borrowing Powers vested in the Corporation amount, after deducting the 
sums set apart as Sinking Funds, to £7,666,811, These powers have only beea 
exercised to the extent of £6,376,657. , 

The proposed Issue of Stock is intended to replace Loans which fal! due at the 
term of Martinmas next, and to provide for New Waterworks, New Tidal Weir, 
and other purposes, 

Tenders will be received up to 3 o’clock p.m. on Thursday, October 24th, 1895, 
at the Offices and Branch Offices of the Bank of Scotland and of the British 
Linen Company Bank; or at the Office of the Registrar, City Chambers, 285 
George Street, Glasgow ; and must be accompanied by a Deposit of 5 per Cent. 
on the Stock tendered for. The Balance of the Price of the Stock allotted will 
fall to be paid on November Ilth next. Detailed Prospectuses, with Forms of 
Tender, can be procured from the above-named Banks, or the Subscriber, 

T. EATON ROBINSON, City Registrar. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2! BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Londou 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicopsg. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 


EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s,s, ‘Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYOH PEROWNE, Leaving 
London November 18th, December 20th, February 21st, 1896, 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Sir LAMBERT PLAY- 
FAIR. Fare includes return ticket London to Marseilles and Tour as 











described. Details from SECRETAKY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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MESSRS, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLES ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 





PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST— 


JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA. By the Right Hon. Grorce N. Curzon, M.P., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of ‘Russia in Central Asia 
and Persia.” New and Cheaper Edition, with a New Chapter on the late 
War in the East. With Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE KEY OF THE PACIFICO, THE 


YICARAGUA OANAL. By Arcuipatp R. CoxguHoun, Indian Public 
Works Department (Retired), First Administrator of Mashonaland, F.R.G.S., 
¥,R.O.1., A.M.I.C.E., &c., Gold Medallist of the Royal Geozraphical Society, 
Special Correspondent of the Times Newspaper, Author of “ Across Chrysé,”’ 
“Amongst the Shans,” “ Matabeleland and our Position in Africa,” &c, 
Large demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s, net, 


FAMILIAR VERSE for CHILDREN 


By Norman GALE, Illustrated by Helen Stratton, Extra crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 65. 





THE 


MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 


SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, Kt, Being his Voyage and Travel which 
treateth of the Way to Jeru:alem and of the Marvels of Ind with other 
Islands and Countries, Ed ted and profusely Illustrated by Arthar Layard. 
With'a Preface by Jonny Camerow Grant, With 130 Illustrations. Large 
crown 870, gilt top, 6s. 


THE COMING INDIVIDUALISM. 


By A. Eamont Hake. Demy 8yo. 


HIGHLAND DRESS, ARMS, AND 


ORNAMENT. By Lord ArcuipaLp CampsELt, President of the Highland 
Society. Demy 8vo. 





THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF HINDUSTAN. 


By Epwarp S. Hotpren, LL.D. With a Chapter by Sir W. W. Honrer. 
Llustrated, large crown 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 


THE PASTON LETTERS. 1422-1509. A 


New Edition, containing upwards of 400 Letters, &., hitherto unpublisbed, 
Edited by James GAIRDNER; of tho Public Record Office. 3 vols, feap, 8vo, 
cloth extra, 15<. net. 


CHILD-WORLD BALLADS,, By Mrs. Piarv. 


Crown 8vo, 53. 


THE GHOST’S ENTRY, and other Poems. 


By Joun James Pratt. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


DIVERS DITTIES. Chiefly written in 


India, By ALEC McMILLAN. Crown 8vo. 


THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY, By Spenser 


Witxinson. A New Edition, with Letters by Lord Rozerts, V.C., and 
Count MortKe. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIB0RNE. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 1815. 


Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 832 pp., 13 Medallion Portraits of Generals, 15 
Maps and Plans, 5s. net. . 

The work is universally regarded to ba the best general account in the English 
language of the Twenty Days’ War; including the Battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny, 
Waterloo, and Wavre, and the subsequent daring march on Paris. It is as fair 
to the French as it is to the Allies. 


WILLIAM BEATTY, M.D., SURGEON OF H.M.S, ‘VICTORY.’ 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE 


DEATH OF LORD NELSON, 2lst October, 1805. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 96 pages, 2 Dlustrations, 23, 6d, net, 


CITY CHURCHES. By A. E. Danretn. With 


numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE. By Juuivs 


Hurst. Crown 8vo, 6%. 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 
THE SHOULDER OF SHASTA. By Bram 


Stoker. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE CLEEKIM INN. By J.C. Dispin. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE ROMANCE OF HIS PICTURE. By 


SripyEy Pickerine. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





A NEW VOLUME. By the Author of 


“ Mugzleton College.” 


AN IMPRESSIONIST DIARY. By Hetuurn 


ScHWARTZE. [Acme Library. 
ANGELA’S LOVERS. By Dororgea Gerarp. 
[Acme Library. 
A FEMININE CONVICTION. By Grorce 


VILLANI’S CHRONICLES. A Selection, with 


an Introduction by Partie WICKSTEED. 


POPULAR READINGS IN SCIENCE. By 


Joun GatL, M.A., LL.D, late Professor of Mathematics and Physic’, 
Canning College, Lucknow; and Davip Rossrtsoy, M.A,, LL.D., Biss. 
With Diagram. Second Edition, crown 8yvo, 43. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir 


Wittiam Martin Conway. With 100 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 
Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, One Guinea net, Second Edition. 
*,* Also a few Copies printed on French Hand-made Paper, with 3 extra 
Photogravure Plates, numbered and signed. Only a few left for sale. Price on 
application at the Booksellers’. 


ICEBOUND ON KOLGUEV. A Chapter in 


the Exploration of Arctic Europe. By AuBrN TREvOR-BatTTYE, F.L.S, F.Z.3, 
&e. ith Illustrations by J. T. Nettleship and Charles Whymper, and 
numerous Drawings in the Text by the Author and by Edward Yroruton 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gi't 
top, One Guinea net. Second Edition. 


STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ANI- 


MALS. By E. Bonavia, M.D, With 148 Illustrations, fcap, 4to, 21s. net. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, as seen in his Works 


and ne ‘By Joun Cuartes Tarver. Demy 8vo, 2 I:lustra- 
tions, 14s. 


MEMORIES OF SEVEN CAMPAIGNS: a 


Record of Thirty-five Years’ Service in the Indian Med‘cal Department, in 
India, China, Egypt, and the Sudan, By James Howarp TuHorwroy, O.B., 

-B., BA., Deputy Surgeon-General Indian Medical Service (Retived}; late 
Principal Medical Punjab Frontier Force. With an Introduction. by A. 
Eemont Hake, Author of “ The Story of Chinese Gordon,” &., and Hditor 
of ‘General Gordon’s Journals at Khartum.” Illustrated by Edward 
Thornton, A.R.I.B.A,, and Katherine Margaret Thornton. Large demy 
8vo, 17s. 6d. net. 

FIFFH EDITION NOW READY. 


MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Cuive Horzanp. 


Paper, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 





Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE have acquired all Professor EDWARD 
ARBER’S Publications, which may now be obtained from any Bookseller. A full 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH REPRINTS (30 vo0ls.), AN 
ENGLISH GARNER (8 vols., THE ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 
(16 wols.), Gre., may be obtained from any Bookseller, or from the Publishers, 


ARCHIBALD. CONSTABLE: and: €Q4‘14 PARLIAMENT STREET, ‘WESTMINSTER = 


Publishers to the India Ofiice. 
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Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. xx. + 344, price SEVEN SHILLINGS NET. 
With fine Autotype Reproduction of the Myttens Portrait of Laud. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD COMMEMORATION. 
THE MEMORIAL VOLUME. 


Edited by 
Professor W. E. COLLINS, M.A. 


CONTENTS. 


LECTURES by the Bishop of Peterborough, Professors Oollins ani 
Margolionth, the Revs. W. H. Hutton and O. H. Simpkinson, 


LAUDIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Prof. Oollins, 
LATIN oo BY ————— LAUD. 
0. Co 


ALLHALLOWS, BARKING, E.C.; and to be obtained of 
A. SOUTHEY and CO., Printers, 146 Feachusth | Btrest, ma. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS... ... ... £8,690,934. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 





Apply for Prospectus. 


Heap Orrices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 aninainsnced LONDON, 


pRuvewrian ASSURANCE COMPANY, ‘LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ... we oe 


£20,000,000 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


best 
“TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 2s. 9J. por box. 


ROWLANDS'’ 


ODONTO 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST, 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. 


By Colonel Sir HENRY COLVILE, K.O.M.G., C.B., 


Recently British Commissioner at Uganda. 
With numerous Illustrations and two Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ Altogether this is one of the most pleasant and read. 
able of the many books on African administration that have recently appeared, 
It is full of dramatic interest, and the narrative never lacks picturesqueness, 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that there is not an uninteresting page from 
the beginning to the end of the book, the valae of which is enhanced by two ex. 
cellent maps and a number of beautiful illustrations.” 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The narrative is so well, clearly, and simply told, 
that whoever takes up the book will find himself constrained to read on from the 
first line to the last.” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 


Water Raterieu, Professor of English Literature at Liverpool University 
College, Author of “The English Novel,” &c. Orown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Ready October 16th. 


aster of 
Balliol: a Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lions, ToLtiemacue, Author 
of ‘* Safe Stndies,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. {Ready October 15th, 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, 


Lohengrin, Hans Sachs, Parsifal. By Oonstance Maup, Illus. 
trated by H, Granville Fell, Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Ready October 16th. 


LIFE’S PRESCRIPTION: in Seven 


Doses, By D. Mactaren Moraison. Crown 8vo, parchment, 1s. 6d, 


ON THE THRESHOLD: a Novel.” ‘By 


IsaBELLa O. Forp, Author of “ Miss Blake of Monkshalton.” 1 vol. er wo 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready Octuber 16th. 


FIFTY DINNERS. By Colonel A. 


7 Hersert, Author of ‘‘ Common Sense rn Fog sew oy cloth, 
eady Oct ber 16th, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES OMAN, 

Fellow of All Souls’ ocllee, and Lecturer at New College, Oxford; Author of 
“ Warwick the Kingmakor, ” «A History of Ancient Greece,” ‘‘ A History of 
Europe, A.D. 476-928,’ &c. Fully furnished with Maps, Pians of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical ables, 760 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Oman has the knowledge of a scholar and the 
art of a teacher, and we do not wonder that he has given us — by believe 
will be the standard school-book oa his subject for many years to com 

GUARDIAN .—“ This is the nearest approach to the ideal &chool History of 
England which has yet been written.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. | 
TRRBURY. 


. the LORD RISHOP of LONDON 
OnarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bless * INSTER, Depvurr-OgainmMaN—The Hon, EDWARD W, 


ActuarYy—FRANK B, WYATT, Hsq., F.1.A. 





Grace the ARCHBISHOP of OA 
PATRONS {ie Grace the AROHBISHOP of YO 
Presipent—The Right Hon, and Ri 


a 
Pursicran—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esgq., M. 9 OLD 
SrcrrrarY—G, ii. HODGSON, Req., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably iow scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 


8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May Sist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonnses distributed now amount to 


ALLY LARGE Bonvsks to the Assured 


£2,622,812. 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY Insurance INSTITUTION IN THE UniTep Kinapom, 
— —— el "anne ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


ATE OF Bon 


WHOLE LIFE. aND ENDOW MENT ASSURANCES erantep at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s. 7s. 6d. 
will be found eqnal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found to wine offered 168, 9%, 
at much higher po te by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in d, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fron old in bottle, at 225., 266., 30s., 36s,, 42. per 
ozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present a price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1 869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


All ear! y ime 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





400m IDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
IN, Established 1782, 





a LO. ° 

Paid-up Oapital .......ccccecsesserreres 1,500,000 ’ Lowest Ourrent 

Siecenand 1,000,000 RAILWAY PASSENGERS Liberal and Prompt settlements 

Reserve Liability of Proprictors... 3,000,000 ASSURANCE COMPANY. Blestrie-Lighting Rules supplied, 

. a. os Ge D, Joint 
——— of Mogg va ona BILLS oa DEM AND For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, to ¥. B, MAODONALD, Secretaries, 

are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Rail i my 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. inn iain IRKBECK BANK: 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 





Colonies, SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. , s INTEREST 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent eee POSITS, repe rae gent, “INT 
tor collection, 93 TWO PRR OBNT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms J OSEP H GILLOTT Ss — zi00. menthiy balances, when not drawn 
which may be ascertained on application. STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Seld. 


W. R. MEWBURN, 
tee > ~ que E.0., aca 





GOLD MEDAL, 


STEEL PENS. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 





PARIS, 1878, 
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MR. BURDETT’S BOOKS ON HOSPITALS. 


“ Mr. Burdett’s monumental work on Hospitals.””—Times. 
In 4 Vols., with a Portfolio of Plans, cloth extra, bevelled. Royal 8vo, top gilt, £8 8s. complete (see below). 


HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS OF THE WORLD: 


their Origin, History, Construction, Administration, Management and Legislation ; with Plans of the chief Medical Institutions 
accurately drawn to a uniform scale, in addition to those of all the Hospitals of London in the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. By HENRY C. BURDETT, formerly Secretary and General Superintendent of the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham ; 
and the “ Dreadnought ” Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich ; Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients, the 
Hospitals Association, and the Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses; Author of “ Pay Hospitals of the World,” “ Hospitals 
and the State,” “ Cottage Hospitals,” &c., &c. 


In Four Volumes, and a separate Portfolio containing some hundreds of Plans. 








Price of the Book complete ie se tte ass uae ou £3 8 
Vols. I. and IT. (only).—Asylums and Asylum Construction ... ie ar «te ass bee 410 
Vols. III. and 1V.—Hospitals and Hospital Construction—with Portfolio of Plans eee eee 6 0 
Portfolio of Plans separately bie doe ass bea ide ase a ied 


coooo 





Sixth year of Publication. 950 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth gilt, 5s. 


BURDETT’S HOSPITAL AND CHARITIES ANNUAL, 


for 1895: being the Year-Book of Philanthropy. Containing a Review of the Position and Requirements of the Voluntary 
Charities, and an Exhaustive Record of Hospital Work for the Year. It will also be found to be the most Useful and Reliable 
Guide to British, Colonial, and American Hospitals, Dispensaries, Nursing, and Convalescent Institutions and Asylums 
Edited by HENRY C. BURDETT. 


“ Requires no more than the name of its editor to warrant that a subject of great and growing importance is dealt with in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner.”—The Times. 

«The standard work of reference upon all points which relate to charities.” —Daily Telegraph. 

- «Among the many works of reference which we owe to the indefatigable Mr. Henry C. Burdett, not the least useful is his 

‘ Hospital and Charities Annual,’ the volume of which for 1895 has been issued by the Scientific Press. It is a bulky volume of over 
300 pages, and is crammed full of facts and figures. The first portion of the work is devoted to an examination of how much of the 
money given in charity is raised and spent, and contains many remarks which subscribers would do well to ponder...... The facts must 
have been got together at great labour and cost, and there is no work we know of that for fullness and variety of information on the 
subject with which it deals can at all compare with it.”—Westminster Gazette. 





Ready shortly. Third Edition, about 400 pp., profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS, General and Convalescent. 


Their Progress, Management, and Work. By HENRY C. BURDETT, Author of “ Hospitals and Asylums of the World,” 
“ Pay Hospitals of the World,” “ Hospitals and the State,” &c. 
The demand for copies of this useful and practical work exhausted the Second Edition soon after publication. The Third 
Edition is revised throughout and brought up to date, and profusely illustrated with new and original drawings. 
“Contains all the information which could be required by any one who undertakes to found or to manage a Cottage Hospi- 
tal.”—British Medical Journal. 





Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated with &pecimen Tables, Index of Classification, Forms of Tender, &c., cloth extra, 6s., post-free. 


THE UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS, AUDIT, 


AND TENDERS, FOR HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS, with certain Checks upon Expenditure. Also the Index of 
Classification, compiled by a Committee of Hospital Secretaries, and adopted by a General Meeting of the same, January 
18th, 1892. And certain Tender and other Forms for securing Economy. By HENRY C. BURDETT, Author of “ Hos- 
pitals and Asylums of the World,” “ Burdett’s Hosp'tal Annual and Year-Book of Philanthropy.” 


A concise exposition of the Uniform System of Accounts, clearly explaining the nature and the method of keeping each of the 
books designed for the use of Hospitals and Institutions. Profusely illustrated with facsimile reproductions of pages from the 
Account Books, &c. It expounds practically the Uniform System, which is now being widely adopted as a means of saving labour and 
of bringing all systems of accounts into uniformity. 





ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR INSTITUTIONS designed in accordance with 


THE UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS FOR HOS- 


PITALS AND INSTITUTIONS. By HENRY C. BURDETT, Author of “ Hospitals and Asylums of the World,” “ Burdett’s 
Hospital Annual and Year-Book of Philanthropy,” &c. Being a complete set of Royal, Foolscap, and Double Foolscap Account 
Books, ruled in accordance with the Uniform System adopted by the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund. Designed and 
constructed for the convenience and assistance vf Secretaries who present annual returns for participation in the Hospital 
Sunday Fund Grants. 


These books are ruled so that the various descriptions of Receipts and Expenditure, &c., &c., may be entered uniformly under 
the special headings and in the columns prepared for them. By their use the labour of Hospital Secretaries is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the Accounts of all Public Institutions can be kept in a uniform manner. The adoption of a Uniform System of Accounts 
by Medical Charities has long been advocated, both by the author of this series and by Officials, Secretaries, and others connected 
with relief-giving Institutions. 

Descriptive Price List post-free on application. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. 


HELPS IN SICKNESS AND TO HEALTH; Where to 


Go and What to Do. Being a guide to Home Nursing and a Handbook to Health in the Habitation, the Nursery, the School- 
room, and the Person, with a chapter on Pleasure and Health Resorts. By HENRY C. BURDETT, Author of “ Hospitals 
and Asylums of the World,” “Pay Hospitals of the World,” “Cottage Hospitals, General and Convalescent,” &c., &c. 


“It would be difficult to find one which should be more welcome in a household than this unpretending but most useful book.” 
—Times, 


“This book fills a gap in popular sanitary literature by providing within the compass of one volume, of very moderate size, a 
useful collection of facts not easily found elsewhere, unless a sanitary library be at hand.” —British Medical Journal. 





London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS (Limited), 428 Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish 
very shortly— 


(1.) A Volume of Letters by ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON, in 1 vol., 75. 6d., entitled VAILIMA LETTERS. 


Note-~ A small Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 25s., will also be published. 


(2.) A New Romance by MARIE CORELLI, uu 1 vol, 6s., 
entitled THE SORROWS OF SATAN, 


(3.) A New Novel by ANTHONY HOPE, im 1 vol., 6s., 
entitled THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. 


(4.) A New Novel, in 1 vol, 6s., by Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, 
Author of “ Aunt Anne,” entitld A FLASH OF 


SUMMER. 
J. Maclaren Cobban.—THE KING OF ANDAMAN. By 


J. MacuarEen Copzan, Author of “ The Red Sultan,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOEMI: a Romance of the Cave-dwellers. By 8S. Barina-Goutp, 
Author of “ Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. Illustrated by R. Caton Wood- 
ville. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By Deas Cromarty. Second 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MOVING FINGER: Chapters from the Romance of 
Australian Life. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ Dave’s Sweetheart.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Mary Gaunt tells her blood-curdling Australian stories with all the verve and spirit of a man who has 
lived in the bush, and fought the cattle-duffers, and seen policemen and escaped convicts dropping to the 
right and left of him...... er stories have plenty of vigour, and they alternate, as such stories are expected 
to alternate, between the quiet pathos of uneventful life at an up-country station and the sudden riot and 
intensity of a seething crowd of passions,”"—Athenzum. ; we i 

“Miss Gaunt has a straightforward method, a direct style to match it, and she is evidently writing of 
places and people, though it is to be hoped not always of things, she knows at first hand, and she gives an 
atmosphere of reality to her st ries, some of them ghastly enough, that many much older writers might envy 
.-...-Altogether we own to finding Miss Gaunt’s book good reading from beginning to end, vigorous, and often 

owerful. We shall gladly welcome some more pictures of bush life and Australian adventures when she 


as any to give us,”—Standard, J : ‘ 
“The scene is laid in the Australian bush, of which Miss Gaunt, in a few words, is able to convey a 


wonderfully vivid impression......All these tales of primitive people are told in admirable style, with graphic 
force and vivid sympathy; and, melancholy as they are, they are eminently wholesome in tone, The book 
is in every respect an interesting and a well-written one.”—Speaker. 
“They are lively, dramatic, weird, and tragic by turns.”—Scotsman. 
“A WORK OF GENIUS.” 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: the Story of a 
Lost Napoleon. By Gitsert Parker. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything nearly so good as this. 
is magnificently drawn,””—Athenzum, 

** A finely conceived and delicitely executed romance,”—World, . 

“ Here we find romance, real, living, breathing romanc3. The character of Valmond is drawn unerringly.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A beautifal story.”—Glasgow Herald, ; E 

**Fine and simple realism, combined with the charms of pure romance.—Daily Chronicle, 

** An original and singular book.’’—Morning Post. 

“ It is, so far, the one work of genius which the fiction of 1895 has produced.”—New Age, 

“Subtle in conception and handling, with a fine blending of romantic and idyll.c sentiment, a delicate 
touch of character drawing, and an excellent style in narrative.” —Realm. 


H. C. Beeching.—A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. 


Edited by H. C. Brzcuine, M.A., and Illustrated by. Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages to the present day. 
Mr. Walter Crane has designed several illustrations, and the cover. A distinction of the book is the large 
number of poems it contains by modern authors, a few of which are here printed for the first time, 


THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 


AND SANDERSON, By Izaax Watton. With an Introduction by Vernon 
BLACKBURN, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. [English Classics. 


SECOND SERIES. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the Papyri, and Edited 


with Notes by W. M. Furnpers Perriz, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated by Tristram 
Ellis. Part II., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By W. M. Frinvers Petrir, 
D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

SOUTH AFRICA: its History and its Future. By W. Basi. 
Worsrotp, M.A. With a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Thiz volume contains a short history of South Africa, and a full account of its present position, and of its 
extraordinary capacities. There are chapters on the diamond and gold mines and the Chartered Company, 
JOHN KNOX. By Mrs. McCunn, With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 
SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kavurmann. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Social Questions Series, 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO, By E.L.S. Horspureg, 
B.A. With Plans, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: its Origin and Development. 


By J. S. SHeptocx., Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


TOO FAIR A DAWN. By M. 


Bramston, Author of “Apples of Sodam,” &c, 
2 vols, 


A MATTER OF SKILL, and 


other Stories. By Beatrice WuirTsy, Author of 
“The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 1 vol, 
crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


TO SET HER FREE. By 


G. M. Rosins, Author of “A False Position,” 
“* The Ides of March,” &. 2 vols, 


DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs. 


Grorae Corsetr, Author of “ Oassandra,” &c. 
2 vols. 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke's 
Danghter,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols, 


*TWIXT WILL & WILL NOT 


By Jessiz L. Nicuotson, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6°. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
EpPIsoDES OF THE MONTH. 
To Irevanp. By Alfred Austin. 
THE TYRANNIES OF Private Lirr. By Mrs, Lynn 


Linton. 
AvuTUMN SESSIONS IN A BucHan GarDEN, By th> 
Hon. Mrs. R Boyle (" E. V. B.’’). 
INTEMPERANCE, PasT AND PreseENT. By Arthur 

Shadwell. 
Mr. WILFRED Biunt’s Poetry. 


shaw. 

Encuisx# S1nxs. By Kineton Parkes, 

ConsuLE Pranco. By W.S. Seton-Karr. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF New York. By Edwar3 
Porritt. 

CxiTraL, By Spenser Wilkinson, 

FRATERNAL France.” By Rear-Admiral Fitzgerald. 

Recent Finance. By Observer, 

CORRESPONDENCE.,—THE Tovurist’Ss PropuemM, By 
a Tourist. 


Epwakp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


By Percy Add’e- 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two some or in quantities at the rato 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO.,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8S.W. 





VERHEARD in a ’Bus.—“ Sir, you 

are a clumsy fellow—you trod on my foot.” 

‘“*T am extremely sorry—I hope I did not hurt you 
very much.” The soft answer turned away the 
other’s wrath, and even produced an apology. “Ob. 
no, not very much—you must excuse me, I am a 
little irritable—fact is, out of sorts, liver, biliows- 
ness, and that sort of thing, you know—thorouglily 
wretched.” “My dear sir, of course I excuse you, 
but why don’t you take something?” ‘ Tried every- 
thing—no good.” ‘Nonsense, you baven’t tricd 
Holloway’s Pills, I know—they never fail in cases like 
yours.” ‘*Gad! I never thought of ‘em, By Jove, 
I'll try ’em at once. Hi! conductor, stop the ’bus.” 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d, each 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 


LIST OF 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA: Subal- 


tern to Commander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal Lord Ropserts of Kandahar, 
V.C., G.0.B., G.0.8.1., G.0.1.E, In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

With Portraits of Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, General Sir Abraham Roberts, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, General Nicholson, Sir James Outram, Lord Olyde, Sir 
William Mansfield, H.H. the Ameer of Afghanistan, &c.; and Maps or Plans of 
Delhi, Lucknow, Oawnpore, Kautul, Kandahar, &c. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD BRINSLEY 


SHERIDAN. By W. Fraser Rag. With an Introduction by the Marquess 
of Durreri~ and Ava, K.P.,G.0.B. With Portrait. 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo. 


MY RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF THE 


AMIR. By Jouy ALFRED Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to his Highness the 
Auir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and other Lllustrations, 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘*The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “The Widow 
Barnaby,” &c., and Mother of Thomas Adolphus and Anthony Trollope, 
By her Daughter-in-law, Frances ELEanor TROLLOPE. With Extracts 
from her Diaries and Letters, and with 2 Portraits, 


This Work includes, amongst others, mention or letters of the following 
persons :—Walter Savage Landor, Charles Lover, Bulwer, Madame Recamier, 
Uhateaubriand, Sismondi, Benjamin Constant, Louis Philippe, Mdlle, Mars, 
Catalini, Prince and Princess Metternich, Herman Merivale, Dannecker, Count 
Denon, Washington Irving, “Sam Slick,” Fenimore Cooper, Mrs, Lynn Linton, 
Hume, General Pépé, Lafayette, Madame Mohl, &. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish 


Priest of Bray. With a Portrait of Father Healy. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. 


By F. E. Baryes, 0.B., Author of “ Forty Years at the Post Office,” some- 
time Surveyor-General of Telegraphs, A:sistant Secretary, and Inspector- 
General of Mails. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


NOTABLE PEOPLE AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Cuanrtzs K. TuckEr- 
MAN, first Minister Resident of the United States of America in Greece, 
With Portrait. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By Percy 


FitzGERALD, M,A., F.S.A., Author of ‘The Romance of the Stage,” &. 





BY COLONEL PHIPPS. 


THE LIVES OF THE MARSHALS OF 


NAPOLEON. By R. W. Puipps, Colonel, late Royal Artillery, Editor of the 
recent Edition of ‘‘ Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon.” In 2 vols, demy 
8vo. With Portraits. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ENGLAND’S GREATEST PROBLEM. By 


BY THE RIGHT HON, SIR HENRY KEPPEL. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ADMIRAL OF 


THE FLEET, SIR HENRY KEPPEL, G.O.B., D.O.L., Author of “A 

coon! tet the Indian Apehipelago. oe Pig 2% - oon a 2 vols. demy 
vo. With numerous Illustrations @ ir ri i 

Painter to Her Majesty. _— scien 





In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS (1782- 


1848): being Excerpts from the Corre:pondence and Diaries of the Honour- 
able Lady Jerningham and of her Daughter, Lady Bedingfeld, Edited, with 
Notes, by Eazrton Caste, M.A., F.S.A, With Portraits, 


In 1 vol. small crown 8vo, 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO 


FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by Witt1am Apis Wricut, D.O. 
With Portraits of Mrs, Kentls and Edward Fitzgerald, engraved on ated” 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo. ? 


THE KEELEYS: on the Stage and at 


Home. By Watter Goopman. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


This Work contains incidentally some reference to Macready, Paul Bedford, 
Robson, Phelps, Buckstone, Mr, and Mrs. Charles Kean, Madame Vestris, Mrs. 
Stirling, Benjamin Webster, Charles Mathews, Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. and Mrs, 
Alfred Wigan, Sir Henry Irving, and others, 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC. From 
the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By Freprrick James Orowest, 
pr of *'The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musical Anecdotes,” &. With Illus. 





In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE MORGAN. 


To which are added Letters to and from her Husband, the late Augu:tus De 
Morgan, Edited by her Daughter, Mary A. De Moraan. With a Portrait, 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. By an Old 


Colleger, ARTHUR DuKE CoLERIDGE, With Frontispiece, 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


OUTDOOR LIFEIN ENGLAND. By Arthur 


T. Fisuer, Major, late 2lst Hussars; Author of “Through Stable and 
Saddie Room,” ** Rod afid River.” 





In 2 vols, demy 8yo. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. By 


GrorGiana Hix, Author of “ A History of English Dress,” &, 


In royal 8yo. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND, QUEEN’S, 


ROYAL WEST SURREY REGIMENT. By Lieut.-Ool. James Davis, 
F.S.A., Author of “ Records of the Second Royal Surrey Militia.” Vols, IL. 





JuLiz Surrer, Author of *‘ A Oolony of Mercy.” 


and III., with numerous Maps, Plans, and other Lilustrations, 242, each, 





New Novels at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 


SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS?| NOT COUNTING THE COST.| A MONTH OF MADNESS. 


Is now ready in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It isin her brightest and most interesting vein 
that Miss Broughton has detailed the history of her 
latest hero and heroine.”—Daily Telegraph. 





NOW READY. 


THE DESIRE 


OF THE MOTH. NORMANSTOWE. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
**An earnest and carefully elaborated work of 


By CAPEL VANE. 


In 2 vols, crown 8yo, fiction.” —Scotsman, 





By “TASMA,” 
Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The best story of ‘Tasma’s’ that has come under 
our notice.’—Daily Chronicle, 


A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 


By HAROLD VALLINGS, 
Author of “A Parson at Ray,” ‘‘ The Transgression 
of Terence Olancy,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 





NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. 


By EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, 
Author of “ The Vengeance of Medea,” &, 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63, 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Quezn. 
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Revised and Corrected to 1895. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 





TEN VOLUMES IMPERIAL OCTAVO. 


COMPLETE SETS CAN NOW BE HAD, 
Price £5 cloth; £7 10s. half-morocco. 


The Work is also being issued in Monthly Volumes, 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. half-morocco. 


VOLUME I. READY NOVEMBER Ist, 1895 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA is acknowledged to be the 
best book of the kind at present before the public; wherever the 
English language is spoken, it is in use as a standard authority 
and work of reference. 

The New Edition of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA was 
completed in 1892; since then the entire work has been reprinted, 
and every article carefully revised, alterations being made wher- 
ever they seemed necessary. The work, therefore, is thoroughly up 
to date, giving the latest discoveries, statistics, and events. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA contains upwards of Tu1rTy 
THOUSAND ARTICLES, and is illustrated by three thousand five 
hundred Wood-Engravings and fifty-three Coloured Maps. 


Nearly ONE THOUSAND CONTRIBUTORS, including many of the 
greatest specialists in every department of Knowledge, have 
assisted in the preparation of the Work. 


Every article has been entrusted to an author known 
to he at home in his subject. The following list, giving the 
names of but a few of the writers of articles, may be taken as a 
proof not only of the competence but also of the eminence of 
the contributors :— 


Canon AINGER. 

Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 
The DUKE OF ARGYLI. 
tev. S. Bartna GOULD. 
Sir WaLTER BeEsane. 
Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Lord Brassey. 

Mr. JoHN BURROUGHS, 
The Margvuis OF LUTE. 
Epwarp Carrp, D.O.L. 
Sir E, F. Dv Canr. 
Professor CHEYNE. 

Sir W. M. Conway. 
Mr. CoURTHOPE. 

Sir Josrrnx CROWE. 
Professor DAVIDSON. 
Mr. Austin DoBson. 
Professor DowDEN. 
Professor DRUMMOND. 
Mr. Epison. 

Dean FARRAR. 

Mrs, Fawcett. 
Professor FLINT. 
Profe:sor A C. FRASER. 
Profe:sor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Professor JAMES GEIKIE, 
Mr. Hewsry GEORGE. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, 

Mr. E. Gosse. 

Mr. Frep. GREENWOOD. 
Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
Professor HALES. 

Mr. P. G. HAMERTON, 
Professor HAYCRAFT. 
Mr. W. EF, HENLEY. 
Dr. O. W. Hommes. 
Mr. THomAS HUGHES, 
Mr. Hotman Hoyt. 
Mr, R. H. Hutton. 
Mr. JEVONS. 

Professor KEANE. 
Prince KROPOTKINE, 


The illustrations are numerous, really illustrative of the 
articles, and artistic. Upwards of fifty carefully engraved Maps, 
of which most are political, some physical, and some historical, 
constitute a practically complete Atlas of the World. 


Mr. S. Lane-POo.Le. 
Mr, ANDREW Lana. 
Mr. G. P. Larnrop. 
Professor LavaHTon. 
Sir WitFrip Lawson. 
Mr. Lecxy, 

Mr. Sipney Leg, 
Professor Lre@r, 

Mr. O. G. Letanp, 

Mr. Justin McOartry. 
Professor MAHAFFY. 
Cardinal Mannina. 
Mr. WiLt1aM Morris. 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
Dr. JoHn Murray. 
Lord Narrer anp Ertricr. 
Professor NICHOLSON, 
Miss NIGHTINGALE, 
Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

Mr. JoHN Ormssy, 
Professor PALGRAVE, 
M. Pasteur. 

Professor PFLEIDERFER, 
Sie Isaac Pirmwan, 
Profe: sor RawLinson, 
Profe:sor Ruys. 

Mr. W. M. Rossettr. 
Professor SaIntsBury, 
Professor Srtu, 

Mr. J, H. Suortuovse, 
Professor G. A. Smitu. 
Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Sir Murpocu Smirx, 
Mr. W. T. Steap. 
Profezsor Tarr. 

Oanon Isaac TarYLor. 
Sir RicHarp Tempe, 
Mr. H. D, Tratx, 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 
Mr. A. R. WALLACE. 
Sir CHARLES WARREN. 
Mr. THEODORE WatrTs, 





“There is eshaustiveness in the selection of subjects, enterprisa in securiug 
specialists as contributors. and ac_uracy, clearness, competency, and conciseness 
in the treatment of the articles.”—Times. 

“This cdition cf Chambers’s Encyclopwd ais perhaps the cheapest book ever 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTFB ROW, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH. 


published.”’—Speaker. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
NOW READY. BY B. R. BELLOO. 


IN A WALLED GARDEN. By Madame 


BEssiE RaYNER BELLOC. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
Personal Recollections of George Eliot, Mary Howitt, Basil Montagu, Adelaide 
Procter, Mrs. Jameson, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Oardinald Manning, Mrs, 


Booth, &c, 
BY OC. T. 0. JAMES, 


ALWAYS WRONG. By C. T. C. James, 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 

“A brilliantly written and exceptionally clever story......Relieved by an in. 
exhaustible vein of subtle humour and by such masterly delineations of 
character as are rarely to b2 met with in the pages of contemporary fiction. In 
every respect ‘ Always Wrong’ isa notable book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


BY J. A. BRIDGES, 


MYRTLE AND IVY. By J. A. Bridges, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, net. 
“It is enjoyable, and this is a time when to call a novel enjoyable is high 


praice.”—Spectator, 
BY R. H. SHERARD. 


JACOB NIEMAND. By Robert H. Sherard. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, c'oth, 63. 
“ The story is essentially pathetic, but it is seldom lacking in animation, and 
there is abundance of light comedy to relieve the gravity.”—Times. 
‘There is nota page that drags. Itis a good story from start to finish.”—Queen, 


BY E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS. By 
* Very well written, and its melodramatic plot is unravelled with a vast amount 


E. Puiitire3s OpPpENHEIM. 1 vol. crown 8v0, cloth extra, 63, 
of spirit.’’—Speaker. 


‘* Will she injure the child, or poison the wife, or make the eldest son fall in 
love with her, then break his heart and drive him to mainess and suicide? These 
are quest ons which the reader will ask on about the 170t page.”—Daily Chroaicle. 


BY E. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. By E. Somer- 


VILLE ani Martiy Ross. A New Eilition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art canvas, 6s, 
“©The Real Charlotte’ is a real acquisition. The joint authors have between 
them furnished such qualities as fresh and original observations on Irish persons, 
places, and things; humour of a singularly agreeable kind; and revelations of 
character trenchant and striking, and happily devoid of analysis and tedious 
dissection of motive.’”—Athenzwm. 


BY THEODORA ELMSLIE, 


THE LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. 


With numerous Illustrations by Edith Scannell and “H.L. E.” Second 
Qdition, imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

**Ts one of the best stories intended for, or at least about, children that have 
appeared since ‘Little Lord Faunt'eroy,’ which indeed it recalls in tone. No 
sweeter, healthier, more humorous, or less maudlin story of this particular kind 
has ever been pubjished.”—Academy. 

BY W. H. MALLOOK. 


STITION. By W. H. Matiock. 1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 

“It deals, with all the force and cleverness which mark Mr. Mallock’s works, 
with come aspects of the great questions, religious and social, which occupy so 
much space in contemporary thought.” —Spectator, 

BY FRANCES GERARD. 


SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES OF 


THE LAST OENTURY. By Frances Gerarp, Author of ** Angelica Kauff- 
mann.” With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s, 
**T well remember the interest and pleasure with which I read your Biography 
of the excellent Angelica Kauffmann, and I am receiving a somewhat similar 
enjoyment in the perusal of your ‘Irish Beauties.””—From a letter to the 
Author, written by the Right Hon. W. HE. GLADSTONE. 


Complete Catalogue free on application to 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


“4 HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes.” By 
VIOLET HUNT, Author of “ The Maiden’s Progress.” 
Will be ready next week at all Libraries and Book- 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





sellers’. 


Next Week will be Ready the First Volume of 


CHAPMAN’S STORIES SERIES 
OF INCIDENT, ACTION, AND ADVENTURE, 


ENTITLED 


THE LONG ARM. By Mary E. Wixrns, and other 
Detective St ries by Guo. Ina Brett, Roy TELLET, and Professor BRANDER- 
Matuews. With a Frontispiece by ADOLPH BIRKENRUTH. 

This series will comprise complete novels and volumes of short stories by 
popular writers, and will be issued at short intervals, the size of the volumes 
being Small Crown 8vo of about 216 pages in length, and each will contain a 
frontispiece by a wel!-known artist. 

There will be two styles of binding, with a Bpecial Design on Covers 
by J. Walter West, viz.:—In cark biue Paper Wrappers, 2s. 6. each, In 
dark blue Cloth, gilt toys, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Second Volume, to be ready at the end of October, will be 


IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brer Harre. 
With a Frontispiece by St. Mar F.tzgerald. 
Other Volumes by well-known Writers wll follow at short intervals, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
On Wednesday, 16th October, will be published, 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE: a Biography. By Anna M. Stoddart. 


With an Etching after Sir George Reid’s Por‘rait of the Professor, and other Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s, 

*,* This life of a man whose name is known on‘ honoured in all parts of the world aims at a careful account of all the influences, at home and abroad, which 
developed his remarkable and influential charactor; of his efforts in educational reform; of his work as a professor and as a lecturer ; of his attractive and 
vivacions personality ; of his books,—-classicu, poctical, patriotic, and polemical; of his acquaintance with the poets, philosophers, theologians, and art‘sts of his 
time; of his home life and of his closing years. Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Gladstone, Theodore Martin, Froude, Norman Macleod, ani Kingsley, may be 
mentioned as among those with whom the Professor was in constant correspondence, 





s s a 
CHAPTERS in an ADVENTUROUS LIFE: Sir RICHARD CHURCH in ITALY and 
GREECE, By E. M. CHURCH. With Pho'ozravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
“The most adventurous and fascinating piece of biography we hava come acroes for a long time,”’—Westminster Gazette. . 
© Most om, reading...... A most interesting memorial of a highly picturesque personality...... Ove of the most popularof the season’s productions,”— 
er Courrver, 
cae yg picture of a remarkable man placed in extraordinary circumstances. Tho narrative is full of the fire and dash which were a part of Sir Richard 
Church’s own character.”—Scotsman. 


The TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, 
Thackerny, Disraeli, Browning, Rossett', Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, aud others. By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. Demy Svo, 7s. 61. 


The HISTORY of the FOREIGN POLICY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Montagu Burrows, 


Chichele Frofessor of Medern History in the University of Oxford; Captain, RN.; F.S.4., &c.; Officier de Instruction Publique, France; Author ot 
“ Commentaries on the History of England,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12:3, 


PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered before the Univer- 


sity of Edinburgh in 1894-95, First Course. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, LL.D., Hon. D,.C.L. Oxford; Emoritus Professor of Logic aud 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. In 1 vol, post 8vo. 


TAFILET. By Walter B. Harris, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘A Journey through the 


Yemen,” “ The Land of an African Sultan: Travels in Morocco,” &. With Illustrations, In 1 vol, demy 8vo. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM in its PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE, (The Shaw 


Fellowship Lectures, 1893.) By WILLIAM CALDWELLU, M.A, D.Sc., Profex or of Moral and Social Philosophy, North-Western University, U.S.A., forme:ly 
Assistant to the Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Edinburgh, and Examiner in Philosop»y in the U_ivers:ty 0? St. Andrews. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


POST MERIDIANA: Afternoon Essays. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., 


Author of “ Meridiana: Noontide Essays,” “ Life of W. H. Smith,” ‘‘A Duke of Britain,” &c. Post 8vo, 63, 


SOME MEMORIES of PARIS. By F. Adolphus. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON in the IRELAND of his DAY. By Lady Ferguson, Author 


of “ The Irish before the Conquest,'’ “ Life of William Reeves, D.D.,” &, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


UNDER CRESCENT and STAR, By Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Haggard, D.S.0., Author 


of Dodo and I,” &, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM KAHLAMBA to LIBOMBO: Sporting Sketches from Krantz, Kloof, and Bush- 


veldt. By FREDERICK VAUGHAN KIRBY, F.Z.8S. (MAQAQAMBA), With Illustrations. In 1 vol. large demy 8vo. 


DANIEL in the CRITIC’S DEN. A Reply to Dean Farrar’s “Book of Daniel.” B 


ROBERT ANDERSON, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, Author of ‘* The Coming Prince,” “ Human Destiny,” 
&c. In1 vol. small demy 8vo. 


The SAVIOUR in the NEWER LIGHT: a Present-Day Study of Jesus Christ. By 


Rev. A. ROBINSON, Minister of the Parish of Kilmun. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA and DALMATIA. With an 


Account of the Proceedings of the Congress of Archewologists and Anthropolozists held at Sarajevo in 1894. By ROBERT MUNRO, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Author of “The Leke-Dwel'ings of Europe,” “Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 870. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. By his Widow. With an Intro- 


d.ction by H, RIDER HAGGARD. Cheaper Edition, with I'lu-trations by John Wallace, Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 






































NEW FICTION. | Standard Edition in Half-Crown Volumes. 


| 3 
DOWN the VILLAGE STREET. Scenes inaWest- GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
Country Hamlet, By CaristoPpHER Hare. Orown 8vo, 6s. NOW READY. 
“The sketches are marked by a quiet and convincing power......Mr. Hare’s | ADAM BEDE, 2 vols. ROMOLA. 2 vols. 


touch is above all things sympathetic.””"—Scotsman. a 
“Sketches in which an intimate knowledge of West-country people is joined | THE MILL on the FLOSS. 2 vols. 
to dep sympathy with their sorrows and joys, and to a power of depiction such | FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
2 vols. 





* is rarely found outside the pages of the great masters of fiction.”—Manchester 2 vols. MIDDLEMARCH. 83 vols. 
ourier, cxrignenstiatianesinieninisialiiiaiiaieedieateinth 
The WRONG MAN. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame A New Illustrated Edition. 


Lor gard “ 7“ . * yy ” ’ 

Kens Jont Auther of" Reatay' be. Grown see Me Ba” | ~JOHN GALTS NOVELS. 

u UTA | With Introductions by S. R. Crocxert, and Edited by D. 
GREY MANTLE and GOLD FRINGE. By D. Storrar Srorrar Metprum. With Illustrations by John Wallace. Feap. 


MELDRUM, Suthor of “The Story of Marziédel.’ In 1 vol. crown 8yo. | 8yo, 3. net each volume. 
The LOST STRADIVARIUS. Crown 8vo. NOW READY. 
| ANNALS OF THE PARISH, and|SIR ANDREW WYLIE. 2 vols. 


The X JEWEL, A Scottish Romance of the Days AYRSHIRE LEGATEES.| THE ENTAIL; or, THE LAIRDS 
of James VI, By the Hon. Freperick Moncrgirr. Crown 8yo, | 2 vols. OF GRIPPY. 2 vols. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and S9NS, Edinburgh and London. 





| 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PART I,—Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor 


Friepricu Ratzet, Translated from the Second Edition by A. J. BuTLER, 
M.A., with Preface by E. B. Trtor, D.O.L. W-th 30 Coloured Plates, 
Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Royal 8vo. In Thirty 


Monthly Parts at 1s. net, and in 3 yols., 12s. net each. Part I, now ready. 





Super-royal 8vo, 17s. net. 


The GOLD MINES of the RAND. Beinga 


Description of the Mining Industry of Witwatersrand, South African 
Republic, By Frepericx H. Hatcs and J. A. CHatmerRS, With some Pre- 
fatory Remarks by Joun Hays Hammonpv. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. 

BULLIONIST.—“ A long residence on the Fields by both authors has given 
them unusual facilities for obtaining the necessary facts, but they have spared 
pa in obtaining useful information which is apparently of the greatest 
value.” 

FINANCIAL NEWS.—“ Cannot fail to be of the greatest service to all who 
are interested in the Rand mining industry.....The information it gives is brought 
up to the latest date, and interesting particulars relating to the cyanide process 
of gold extraction have been contributed.” 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of SEA- 


WEEDS. By George Murray, F.R.S.E., F.L.S , Keeper of the Department 
of Botany, British Museum. With 8 Coloured Plates and 88 other Ililustra- 
tions, 





OHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Edition.—Pott 8vo, ls, 6d. each vol. 
Vols. V. and VI. 


TWO YEARS AGO. In 2 vols. 


BOOKMAN —“ An ideal edition. It has all the qualities which a popular 
issue should, but rarely does, possess. It is small and hght; the type is clear, the 
binding tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.” 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume, 
Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. 


Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. With an Introduction by Davip 
Hannay, 





Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


The BEGINNINGS of WRITING. By Walter 


James Horrmann, M.D., of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Swith- 
sonian Institution. With an Introduction by Professor FREDERICK STaRR, 





Medium 80, 18s, 


APPLIED MECHANICS. An Elementary 


General Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. With 
Diagrams, Illustrations, and Examples. Fourth Edition. By James H. 
CorreritL, F.R.S., &c. 





Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


The SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS of ANA- 


LYTICAL CHEMISTHY TREATED in an ELEMENTARY MANNER, 
By WILHELM OsTWALD, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Univer-ity 
of Leipzig. Trausluted, with the Author's sanction, by GEORGE MacGowan, 





8vo, 8s, net. 


The STRUCTURE of MAN an INDEX to 


HIS PA3T HISTORY. By Dr. R, Wirepersueim, Professor in the 
University of Freiburg in Baden. Translated by H.and M, Bernarp. The 
Translation Edited and Annotated, and a Preface written, by G. B. Howes, 
F.L.8. With 105 Figures in the Text. 





Feap 8vo, 6s. each net. 
THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK AND LATIN OLASSIOS. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS: Bucolica; 


Georgica ; Aineis. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. 
Jobn’s Col'ege, Cambridge, ‘ssistant-Master at Charterhonse, 


HOMERI ILIAS. Edited by Walter Leaf, 


Litt.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 





Crown 8voe, 10s, 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the ARTICLES of 


the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. Macrxar, D.D., Warden 
of 8. Augustine’s Oollege, Canterbury, and Honorary Canon of Canterbury ; 
and the Rey. W. W. WiLu14ms, M.A., Fellow of 8. Augustine’s College. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’8 LIST, 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1895. 
JUST PUBLISHED, SIX SHILLINGS. 


The RED TRUE STORY-BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 19 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford, 


Contents.—Wilson’s Last Fight—The Life and Death of Joan the Maid—How 
the Bass was Held for King James—The Orowning of Ines de Castro—Tha 
Story of Orthon—How Gustavus Vasa Won his Kingdom—Monsieur de 
Bayard’s Duel—Story of Gudbrand of the Dales—Sir Richard Grenville— 
The Story of Molly Pitcher—The Voyages, Dangerous Adventures, and 
Imminent —— of Captain Richard Falconer—Marbot’s March—Eylau 
—The Mare ‘Lisette’—How Marbot Orossed the Danube—The Piteous 
Death of Gaston, Son of the Count of Foix—Rolf Stake—The Wreck of 
the ‘Wager’— Peter Williamson—A Wonderful Voyage—The Pitcairn 
Islanders—A Relation of Three Years’ Suffering of Robert Everard upon 
the Island of Assada, near Madagascar, in a Voyage to India, in the Year 
1686—The Fight at Svolder Island—The Death of Hacon the Good—Prince 
Charlie’s War—The Burke and Wills Rapeering Expedition—The Story of 
Emund—The Man in White—The Adventures of “the Bull of Earlstoun” 
—The Story of Grisell Baillie’s Sheep’s Head—The Conquest of Peru. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., & A. E.T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL of ALBEMARLE and 
G. LACY HILLIER. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition (the Fifth), with 14 Plates and 44 Illus. 
trations in the Text by the Earl of Albemarle, Joseph Pennell, 
8S. T. Da?d, and George Moore. Crown 8vo, 1Us, 6d. 


*,* This book has been almost entirely rewritten, and is brought up to date so 
far as it has been possible to doso, Many of the illustrations are new to this 
edition, and racing records are brought up to January Ist, 1895, 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an 


Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. By the late Grorae JoHn Romanes, M.A., LL.D, F.R.S. 
Part II, POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Heredity and Utility. Orown 
8vo, 10s, 6d. [On October 215th, 


OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS. 


By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Born, D.D,. (Kdin.), LL.D. (St. And.), First 
Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” 
“The Recreations of a Country Parson,’”’ &. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This Volume consists of Discourses which have not appeared in any 
periodical, and which are not autobiographical, 


APPENZELL: PURE DEMOCRACY AND 


PASTORAL LIFE in INNER-RHODEN: a Swiss Study. By Irvine B, 
RICHMAN, ae of the United States to Switzerland, With Maps, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH ISLES: 


Part II. WALES and IRELAND. WALES, by W. P. Hasxerr Smiru, M A, 
Member of the Alpine Club; IRELAND, by H.C. Hart, Member of the 
Alpine Club, Fellow of the Linuew Society, Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c. With 31 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine 
Club, and others, and 9 Plans, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Recently published. Part I. ENGLAND. With 23 Illustrations and 
5 Plans. 3s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF IRELAND, from 


the Earliest Times to 1608. By P. W. Jorcr, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
*,* Adopted for M.A. Examinations by the Royal University of Ireland, 
“‘ This book is the best concise little guide that we know to the study of the 
earlier periods of Irish history.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION TO WOMEN: Autobiographical Sketches by Dr. 
ELIzABETH BLACKWELL. Crown 8yvo, 63. 


THE STORY OF ULLA, and other Tales. By 


Epwin Lester ARNOLD, Author of “‘ Phra the Pheenician,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES of TWO DUTCH DOLLS 


ANDA“GOLLIWOGG.” Illustrated by Florence K, Upton, with Words by 
Bertha Upton. With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text, oblong 4to, 6s, 


JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen 


M. Boutton. Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE NEW CENTURION: a Tale of Auto- 


matic War. By James Eastwick. With Diagrams, feap. 8vo, 8s, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 374 will be published on TUESDAY, October 15th. 
OonTENTS. 





}, A Historyor Spain By Utick Burke. | 7. Lire or Sir Fiizsames STEPHEN, 
?, THe HovseE OF ANNANDALE. 8. MEDIZVAL Cyprus. 

38. CrrmmEANn LETTERS, 9, Recent Musica ORITICcISM. 

4, SHELLS AND MOLLUSCS, 10, THe FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 

5. Memorrs or Barras. |: Po.itics, PARTIES, AND IMPERIAL 
6, ARGON AND HELIUM, DEFENCE, 








London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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NEXT WEEK, with Plans, 8vo,.1é6s, 
REMINISCENCES OF 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

The Early Flemish Painters,” ‘“ Painti in’ North "Italy, ” &e. 

west ns the Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as 
War Correspondent during the Geel n on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean 
War, Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco he co-Austrian War in 1859, &, 


NEXT WEEE, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER: 
Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 1783-1826. 
With Letters and Verses, not hitherto published. 


By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., F.R.G.S., 
asthe of “The Life of William Carey, “e Henry Martyn, 2 &e, 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 


NEXT WEEK, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. 


With the Arguments for and against the present Law, and the various 
proposed Changes in it. 
(On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook of Political Questions.) 
A Manual for Administrators and Workers, 
q By Miss. GERTRUDE LUEBOCK. 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


JUST OUT, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I—DICKENS: Tae Humovrist as Democrat. 
-II.—THACKERAY: Tue Humourist as PHILOSOPHER, 
III.—GEORGE ELIOT: Tae Humovurist as Poet. 
{V.—CARLYLE: THe Humovurist as Propuer. 

Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Revised and Enlarged, 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


JUST OUT, 2 vols, 8vo0, 303. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS VALPY FRENCH. 


Scholar and Missionary. First Bishop of Lahore. 1825-1891. 
By the Rev. HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. 
Portrait, Mlasteations and Maps. 


JUST ovT, crown 8y0, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, Balliol College, Oxford. 


*.* This Work is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of 
8 * University Extension Manuals,” Edited by Professor Knicut, of St. Andrews 
University. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. 
For the most part Preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Ozford. 
To which are added 
SOME SHORT ADDRESSES TO COMMUNICANTS. 


By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Master-of Balliol College. 


JUST OUT, 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE INCARNATION. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 


CONTENTS.—TueE Virain BrrtH or Our Lorp—THE ConsciousyEss OF OUR 
Lorp In His Mortat LirE—TRANSUBSTANTIATION Vv. NIHILIANISM ; 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 1s. 
A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, 
TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &c. 


An Entirely New Work, with numerous Maps. 
Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, R.E., K.C.B. 
With assistance from Colonel Cuzrmstpx, R.E., C.B., Mr. D. G. Hogartu, 


Professor W. Ramsay, Oolonel EvERE?7T, 0.M.G., Mr. DEVEY, 
Lientenant-Colonel Harry OooPer, and others. 


8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, 364 will be published on THURSDAY, October 17th, 1895, 


ConTENTS. 
1, Freeman, FRouDE, AND SEELEY. 6. Tue New Drama, 
2. Toe Novecs or Marra EpaewortH. | 7. Pusiic Opinion 1N InpIA. 
8, THe ART OF TRANSLATION. 8. Mrs, Auaustus CRAVEN, 
4. Riva Leapers & Party Leaacies.| 9. ViLLaGe ComMUNITIES IN SPAIN. 
5. Ligutroot’s AposTo.ic FarHers. | 10. Torguato Tasso. 
ll. Tus TriumPpH OF CONSERVATISM. 


THE NEW INDEX VOLUME. 


Nos. 361 and 362, being the Index to Vols, 161-180, are ready, price 6s, each. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST: 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Two New Sections just published. 
DEPRAVATIVE — DEVELOPMENT. Edited by ~Dr? 
James A, H, Murray. 
FEE—FIELD. Edited by Henry Bradley, M.A. 


Paper covers, 4to, 2s, 6d. each. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Also just published, 


EVERYBODY—FIELD. Edited by Henry Bradley, M. A. 
Stiff covers, 123. 6d. 


F—FIELD. Edited by Henry Bradley, MA. Stiff 


covers, 7s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES and ESSAYS. (Second Series.) By He 


Nettiesuip, M.A., D. ~~ Ly wren Professor of Latin bisbeoears in the’ 
University of Oxford. HAVERFIELD, M.A,, Student of Christ 
Oharch, With Portrait aad a Menele by Mrs. NetrLesuipP. 


Orown 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 12s, 
A SELECTION of PASSAGES from PLATO for ENGLISH 


ERS, From the Translation by B. Jowett, MA., late Master of 
Balliol College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Edited, with Introductions, by M. J. Kniaar, 








Also Published by Henry Frowde. 


Price One Shilling net. ‘‘ Charming in appearance and still more charming 
in contents.”’— Glasgow Herald, 


THE OLD MISSIONARY: 


A Narrative. 
By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D. 


« A tale of tender pathos which it is difficult to read without 
tears.” —Spectator. 

“This quiet narrative, which reads like a transcript from life, 
grows upon the reader and holds him with something of the 
subtly realistic fascination that belongs to the skilled simplicity 
of Tolstoi’s work...... A fascinating and beautiful narrative, the 
picture of an ideal missionary’s life.”—Saturday Review. 

«* We have seldom read a more tender and loving account of a 
hero’s life. The glamonr of the East is cast over the pages, but 
through it we see the central figure of the story, who, unaided 
by Societies at home or Government abroad, rules and controls 
his savage hill-folk.”—Manchester Courier. 

«A reader must be dull indeed who is not touched to the heart 
by the beauty of the pictures of human goodness it contains. 
Perhaps anything more unsectarian was never written.”— 
Bookman. 


Just published, emerald 16mo, on Oxford India Paper. 


THE DAILY SERVICE BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Containing the Book of Common Prayer, Proper Lessons for Sundays and 
Holy-days, Proper Psalms and Daily Lessons throughout the Year. 


The most portable and readable Daily Service Book ever printed. 


With and without Hymns Ancient and Modern and the new Helps to the 
use of the Hymns, in various bindings, at all Booksellers’, 


NOW READY. 
ON OXFORD INDIA PAPER THROUGHOUT. 
Three New Large-Type Editions of the 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOK, 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


HYMNS ANCIENT & MODERN. 


And THE NEW OXFORD HELPS TO THE USE OF THE HYMNS. 
Also Three New Editions of THE BOOK OF CHURCH SERVICES. 


[Messrs. W1Lt1am Ciowes and Sons have just printed Oxford India Paper 
Editions of Hymns Ancient and Modern, including one with Tunes and one in 
Pica type, for binding with these six Service Books. ] 


In various bindings, at all Booksellers’. 


Now ready, bound up with six new Oxford Editions of the Prayer Book and the 
Book of Church Services, or separately in paper covers, 6d. 


OXFORD HELPS TO THE USE OF HYMNS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


SHOWING SUCH HYMNS AS ARE APPROPRIATE FOR vse ON EVERY 
OCCASION DAILY THROUGHOUT THE YE 


At all Booksellers’, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’/S PUBLICATIONS, 





POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8yo, 6s. each. 


The White Company. By Conan Dove 
Marcella. By Mrs. HumpHry Warp. 
The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. 


Humpury Ward. 


Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humpury 
Warpb. 

The Martyred Fool. By D. Curisrie 
Murray. 

A Fatal Reservation. By R. O. 
PROWSE. 

The Mask and the Man. By Percy 
ANDREAE, 


Old Kensington. By Miss ToackERAy. 
The Village on the Cliff. By Miss 


THACKERAY. 


Five Old Friends and a Young Prince. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

To Esther, and Other Sketches. By Miss 
THACKERAY, 


Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The Story of Elizabeth; Two Hours; 
FROM an ISLAND. By Miss Tuackeray. 
Toilers and Spinsters, and Other 
Essays. By Miss THACKERAY. 
Miss Angel; Fulbam Lawn. 

THACKERAY. 
Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By 


Miss THACKERAY, 


Mrs. Dymond. By Miss THackeERay. 


By Miss 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR WORKS 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each Volume 
containivg Four I]!ustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


The Small House at Allington. By 
AntTHOoNy TROLLOPE. 


Framley Parsonage. 
TROLLOPE. 

The Claverings. By AntHony TROL- 
LOPE. 

Transformation: a Romance. By 
NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 

Domestic Stories. By the Author of 
** John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

The Moors and theFens. By Mrs.J.H. 
RIDDELL, 

Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Otr- 
PHANT, 

Carita. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

For Percival. By Marcaret VELEY. 

No New Thing. By W. E. Norris. 

Love the Debt. By Ricnuarp AsHE 


Kine (“ Basin”). 


By ANTHONY 








**A series of books of really incomparable fresh- 
ness and interest,”—Athenzwm. 

“ Books unsurpassed in power of observation and 
sympathy with natural objects by anything that has 
appeared since the days of Gilbert White.”—Daily 


News, 
WORKS by the 
Late RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The Gamekeeper at Home; or, Sketches 


of Natural History and Rural Life. New Edi- 
tion, with all the Illustrations of the former 


Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

Round about a Great Estate. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 

Wild Life ina Southern County. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Amateur Poacher. New Edition, 
crown 8yvo, 5s. 

Hodge and his Masters. New Edition, 


crown 8yvo, 7s, 6d. 





A FINE ART GIFT-BOOK 
To be published in a few days. Imperial 4to. 


THE CHRIST UPON THE HILL: a Ballad by 
COSMO MONKHOUSE. Llustrated with 9 Etchings by William Strang. 

*,* The Etchings will be issued in two states, namely, 55 copies of nine plates, including the title-plate 
printed on very fine old hand-made = and mounted on Whatman’s hand-made paper, each plate signed 
by the Artist; and 160 copies printed on Japanese paper. Of the former, 50 copies only will be for sale, at 
the price of £5 5s, each, net; and of the latter, 150 copies only, at the price of £22 2s. each net. The copies 
will in each case be numbered ; and the plates will be destroyed when the two editions have been priuted off, 
The plates will be printed by Mr. F. Goulding, and the letterpress, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, by 


the Chiswick Press, 
Nearly ready. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL. By J. Furron Brat. 


*,* The Author reconstructs by comparative criticism the earliest deposit of the oral tradition, and with 
this he accounts for the origin of the four Canonical Gospe's. The work isin three divisions:—1, An Intro. 
ductory Essay. 2. A critical reconstruction of the Text. 3. The Text as reconstructed, 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE NOVEL SERIES.” 


*,* This is a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best Writers of the day, ng ees and American. The 
Volumes are suitable for the pocket and the shelf; they are convenient to handle, being of the square 16mo 
size, while from their appearance, as well as from their literary merit, they deserve a place in the 
library. The Volumes are bound in cloth, and are uniform, eacept in thickness and in price. The prices 
are 28., 3s., and 4s, 
Now ready. Square 16mo, 4s. 
THE COMING OF THEODORA, By Exma Orne Wuirz, Author of 
“ Winterborongb,” ** Miss Brooks,” &c. 
On November 1st. Square 16mo, 4s, 


THE GREY LADY. By Henry Seron Merriman, Author of “ With Edged 


Tools,” ‘‘ The Sowers,” &c. 
On December 2nd. Square 16mo, 3a. 
FREDERICK. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “The Mischief of 


Monica,” &c. 





*,* Other volumes wiil be announced in due course. 


NEW VOLUME BY VERNON LEE. 


Shortly, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES: 


being a Sequel to “Euphorion.” By Vernon Ler, Author of ‘‘Euphorion, Antique and Med'eyal in 
Renaissance,” &. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘“ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Just published, price L5s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XLIV, (PASTON—PEROY) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 


GRAPHY. Edited by Stpyzy Lez. Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further 
Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, 


NEW VOLUME BY THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


In preparation, with numerous Illustrations. 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. By the Rev. 


H, N, Hurcurysoy, Author of “Extinct Monsters,” ‘‘ Creatures of other Days,’’ &, 


New Six-Shilling Novels in the Press. 
THE SIGNORA. By Percy Ayprear, Author of 


“Stanhope of Chester,” “ The Ma:k and the Man,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On October 26th. 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET. By Watrzr Frits. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
DISTURBING ELEMENTS. By Mrs. Bircusnoven. 


Orown 8yo, 6s. 











New Editions. 
FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and Living Seeds. By 


the Rev. Harry Jones, Prebondary of St. Paul’s, Author of “Holiday Papers,” ‘ East and West 
London,” &. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


T LEAVES: a Oollection of Pieces for Public Reading. 


By Epwarp F, Turner, Author of ** More T Leaves,” “ Tantler’s Sister and other Untruthful Stories,” 
&. SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, [Immediately, 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP: a Study in 


Real Life. By Rev. J. E. OC. WELLpoN, Head-Master of Harrow School. THIRD EDITION. Cr. 8vo, 6:. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES 


STEPHEN, Bart.,K.0.8.1. A Judge of the High Court of Justice. By his brother Lesuie STEPHEN. 
SECOND EDITION. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


NEW STORY BY S. R. GROGKETT. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER 


contains the Fourth Instalment of a SERIAL STORY by S, R. CROOKETT, Author of “ The Raiders,” 
“The Stickit Minister,” &., entitled 


“CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 


his Progress and Adventures.” 


and the following Contributions:—"‘ FROM OHITRAL to GILGIT.”—“The COTTAGE COUNTESS,” 
—“ ACOIDENTS to BIRDS.”—‘‘ A HYMENEAL FIASOO,.”—" KASHMIR,” and “ The SOWERS,” by 
Henry Seton Merriman, Chaps, 33-36. 


*,* At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price Sixpence. 








*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their CATALOGUE post-free on application. 
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